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During his eight years as a 
Reliance Representative at Pitts- 
burgh, Mr. Smith has main- 
tained an average second year 
renewal of 92°7. His 5° bonus 
amounts to a very substantial 


FRANK 


Every year since he contracted with Reliance Life on 
July 11, 1924, Frank Smith has been a member of 
the “Who's Who” 


of Reliance Life Producers. Six times he has been 


the Perfect Protection Club . . 


a member of the $100,000 Club and twice he has been 
in the $200,000 Club. His total agency volume to date 
amounts to nearly two million dollars. Mr. Smith 
says: “I make it a point to keep in touch with my 
policyholders. This maintains my renewals and is 
at the same time my best source of new business. | 
never knew a policyholder to resent a call during the 
grace period. I prefer to remind him of the last 
day of grace rather than call on him afterwards to 
tell him his policy has lapsed. It makes all the dif- 
ference in the world! When an agent doesn't keep 
in close touch with his policyholders, he is simply 
handing them over to a competitor for attention!” 


Recently Mr. Smith called on a delinquent policy- 


RELIANCE LIFE 


Farmers Bank Building 










































































Mr. Smith’s intense interest in 
renewals is indicated by the fact 
that of the $277.000 volume of 
business he paid for in his first 
year (1924-5), $266,000 is on the 


books today ! 


A. SMITH 


holder, who announced he would have to lapse his 
$5000 policy ... simply couldn't pay. Mr. Smith 
tried to dissuade him with no success. His decision 
to quit was final. In leaving, Mr. Smith said: “I'm 
awfully sorry to see you lose your policy. If [ can 
help in any way, just call me. But [| must hurry away 
now. Ive an appointment with Mr. who 
has bought $20,000 of Reliance Life Insurance from 
me and wants to get $5000 more right away! Do you 
know him?” “Know him?” the man replied, “I 
should say | do! He isn’t making any more money 
than f am. And if he wants to buy $5000 more, when 
he already has $20,000 . . . I certainly ought to be 
able to keep the $5000 I have! See me tomorrow, 
Mr. Smith . .. ll have the money for you!” And 
he DID! The other man also bought the additional 
$5000! That's how Frank Smith works! And Reliance 


congratulates him on his splendid record! 


PITTSBURGH 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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This Week : 
HOOEY 


1 The head of a leading insurance agency 
in Rochester, N. Y., R. S. Paviour, who is a 
member of his city, state and National As- 
sociation of Local Insurance Agents thinks 
the depression may take some of the hooey, 
blah and ballyhood out of the insurance 
business. What he has to say on the subject 
makes an interesting article whether or not 
you agree with him. 


* * 
AGENTS 
7 When James A. Beha was Superintendent 
of Insurance of New York state he was in 
great demand as a speaker. The same re- 
mains true now that he is the general man- 
ager and counsel of the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters. All casualty 
agents would do well to read what he has 
to say on “How the Agent Should Share in 
the Work of the Bureau" in The Spectator 


this week. 
* * * 


Next Week: 
A SOLUTION 


| A discussion of the problem of replace- 
ment of life insurance of one company by 
another—and a suggested solution. The re- 
port of Frank L. Jones, chairman of the 
committee on replacement, made to the 
members of the Life Agency Officers Asso- 
ciation, at the recent meeting in Chicago. 


* * * 
HABIT 
1 The man who has “good habits” has the 
requisites for success, declares Walter Cluff. 
And good habits are as easily formed as 
bad ones. He discusses the profitable 
habits which the life insurance salesman 
should cultivate in his work and thought. 


* * 
ANNUAL 
1 Once a year everybody connected with 
insurance—or at any rate, everybody con- 
nected with insurance associations—gets to- 
gether in New York. The December 8 issue 
will contain news reports of the opening 
sessions of several important meetings. 

* * 
ACTUAL 
1 Statistical study of the mortality rate for 
the last year and for five-year periods. The 
actual vs. the expected for one hundred 
leading life companies. 


The Gateway to Success 


HAT are the qualities necessary for success in the 
profession of life insurance selling? There are a 
hundred or more ways in which that question could 

be answered—some of them elaborate and complex, some of 
them simple and direct. All of them, in a sense, would be cor- 
rect, for we know that a vast variety of types are to be found 
among the ranks of successful life underwriters. 

Perhaps we would have a more manageable dis- 
cussion if we were to ask what are the qualities without which 
no man can expect success in the profession of life insurance 
selling? To this we could frame an answer which cannot be 
gainsaid. 





The first requisite of a successful life underwriter 
is the will to sell insurance. If that is a platitude, let us make 
the most of it. The will to sell life insurance means a deep 
desire to spread the benefits of insurance protection; it means 
a profound belief in the principles of a great system for alleviat- 
ing economic ills; it means pleasure and satisfaction in the per- 
formance of a humane service. These are unusual ideals to 
bring to the pursuit of any business but the life insurance busi- 
ness is unique in that it demands this great faith from the start. 
There is no place for the charlatan in life underwriting. We 
know of few important agents who are merely marketing a 
product. Your truly great life insurance salesman is a zealot 
who talks from the heart. 

The second fundamental requisite to success in 
this business is work. Here we must again carry our explana- 
tion beyond the platitudinous. Life insurance selling is hard 
work—genuine spade work—work in which the longest way 
round proves often the shortest way home. It is a job that 
brooks no distraction. 

Today the science of life insurance selling is im- 
pressively expounded by ingenious teachers. The modern 
technique is a wonderful thing to behold with its cognizance 
of the principles of psychology, of complex economic needs 
and of the value of skillful planning. Brilliant as these devices 
are, and we commend them heartily, they remain devices—in- 
struments which can be used only by those in whom devotion 
to the first two principles we have enumerated is inherent. 


Will and work—these are Yy e 
od O e - 





the twin pillars of the gateway to suc- 
cess in life insurance. Without them 


there is no open sesame. 
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Hooey, Blah and Ballyhoo in th 


These remarks of Mr. Paviour are taken from an article which he 
contributed to “The Phoenix,” agency organ of the Phoenix Insur- 
ance Company, of Hartford. He heads one of the oldest insurance 
agencies in the country, R. S. Paviour and Son, Inc., established in 
Rochester, N. Y., in 1870. Mr. Paviour 1s a member of the Local, 
State and National Associations of Insurance Agents. But he believes 
there 1s a certain amount of Hooey, Blah and Ballyhoo in the insur- 
ance business and he suspects the depression may remove some of it. 


OMPANY committees and banks 
have had an opportunity these 
last two or three years to ex- 
amine at close range the much touted 
“American Agency System.” Some of 
their findings have been at wide vari- 


ance with the ethical expressions in 


By Ernest A. PAviour 


local board constitutions and the ring- 
ing resolutions of state and national 
agency conventions. The local agent 
who has put himself up on a pedestal 
with the words “service” and “protec- 
tion” engraven on his brow, and the 
inscription “I am always right” carved 


at the base, finds himself a hunk of 
mere clay, just like the banker, the 
statesman, the industrialist, the social 
service worker, and all the other rather 
pitiful figures of the depression. 

If the depression removes some of 
the “hooey,” “blah” and “ballyhoo” 
from the insurance business, we shall 
be justified in calling it the most suc- 
cessful one ever conducted. As a matter 
of fact, I have actually enjoyed the de- 
pression. It’s been a great show, and 
has uncovered some real men—those 
who have stood up confident and un- 
afraid. 

Some of the local agencies have the 
same degree of financial stability as 
the bootblack or the corner newsstand. 
Their chief asset is office furniture and 
fixtures, which haven’t any selling 
value. 

Recently a banker who began his 
study of fire and casualty insurance 
rather late, discussed with me the in- 
tangible value of the average local 
agency. He questioned the policy of his 
bank in lending money to insurance 
agencies, and indicated that thereafter 
such loans would be scrutinized most 
carefully. His course in _ insurance 
fundamentals, which cost him many 
thousands of dollars, taught him that 
the average agency had very few assets. 
In the first place there is no stock, 
machinery or real estate. The office 
furniture and fixtures item should have 
been written off long ago. There is gen- 
erally no paid-in capital. Few agencies 
have built up any surplus or reserves. 
And old, outstanding accounts have 
wiped out the good will item, if it were 
ever worth anything anyway. 

Perhaps the banker is right. Why 
should a well-conducted local agency 
need any money? An agent has to pay 
his companies in about two months. 
Certainly the promptly-paid premiums 
should balance the slow pays. If they 
don’t, the agency is extending too long 
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thélnsurance Business 


credits and is not a fit subject for a 
bank loan. 

The real truth of the matter is that 
many agents are diverting company 
collections into personal channels. 
They are “borrowing” from their com- 
panies without even the formality of a 
note. Special agents, serving on com- 
pany committees which are running 
local agencies, tell me that in many 
instances the financial difficulties are 
not the result of bad collections, but of 
improper use of collections. If the de- 
pression teaches agents that they are 
simply temporary custodians of the 
monies which they collect in the form 
of premiums, something fundamental 
will have been accomplished. A partner 
or officer of the corporation should 
never owe his agency a red cent. As a 
matter of fact he ought to have a bal- 
ance on hand. 

Unless agents have actually learned 
the hard lessons of the depression, 
automatic cancellation clauses in poli- 
cies aren’t going to be of much help. 
The legislature can’t furnish agents 
with brains. Just as soon as automatic 
cancellation is legislated into the policy 
contract some agents will start taking 
notes to keep the insurance in force. 

Why take notes anyway? I would 
rather have an open account where the 
policies can be canceled for non-pay- 
ment of premiums and unearned pre- 
miums credited. Rather than accept 
uncertain paper, get rid of the policies. 
One might better do a small, profitable 
business than a large, unprofitable one. 

Outside companies for the financing 
of insurance premiums are in harmony 
with the spirit of the times. These 
corporations deserve encouragement 
on the part of both agents and com- 
panies. They make the customer pay 
for credit as in other businesses. They 
also make it easy for the prospect to 
buy insurance protection. 

This is a time when agents should 
freely exercise their cancellation rights. 
In many instances you can safely re- 
duce fire insurance policies on account 
of lower building costs, depreciation of 
machinery and shrinkage of inventories. 
This should be done not only to reduce 
premium indebtedness, but to service 
your risks properly. A few years ago 
we were all urging insureds to increase 
their lines on account of higher costs. 
Now we should all go to our customers 
and advise them to reduce for the oppo- 
site reason. Our office did this on such 
an extensive scale that we had a new 
supply of partial cancelation endorse- 
ments printed. We cut one sprinklered 
factory $600,000, another line a half a 
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million and scores of others in lesser 
amounts. Reappraisals showed lowered 
building costs of 15 to 20 per cent. 
Premiums returned in this way now 
will come back from loyal customers 
later. There is a great opportunity at 
this time to build future good will. 
Don’t neglect this. 

Another amazing trend of the times 
is the failure of individual agents and 
groups of agents to support intelli- 
gently rate increases. It was quite dis- 
heartening earlier this year to see a 
state association of local agents oppose 
increases in automobile liability pre- 
miums. Last year the bureau companies 
lost about $14,000,000 in this line. Simi- 
larly, some producers have fought 
increases in compensation rates. This 
is a line which last year produced an 
underwriting loss of $23,000,000. No 
one is better qualified to justify rate 
advances than the agent on the firing 





line. If he doesn’t want to do this work 
for the solvency of his company, let 
him do it in the name of self preserva- 
tion. 

Agents should warmly support econ- 
omies by their companies and various 
bureaus. They also ought to fight ex- 
travagance. The cost of transacting 
the insurance business is too high. If 
the companies don’t effect economies in 
other directions, agents’ commissions 
will be next in order for reduction. 
Maybe they are too high anyway. They 
certainly are in some instances. No 
agent can prove that his services in 
effecting fire insurance contracts are 
worth 30 per cent of thd premium col- 
lected. No agent ever earned 17% per 
cent on a $10,000 compensation premi- 
um. Bond commissions are too high, 
and so are plate glass and burglary 
commissions. 

(Concluded on page 11) 











Insurance Week 


EXT week is quite appropri- 

ately termed Insurance Week 
in New York City, and while the 
annual meeting of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents on 
Thursday and Friday is the high 
spot of the week, other gatherings 
of hardly less importance will take 
place. It is a safe assertion that 
at no other time in the year are 
there so many prominent insur- 
ance executives and other notables 
of the insurance world gathered 
in New York as, during this time 
of the year. 

In addition to the annual meet- 
ing of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, at which the 
annual address of the chairman of 
the association is one of the out- 
standing reviews of the insurance 
year as well as a studied survey 
of what may be ahead, the annual 
meeting of the Life Insurance 
Council will be held where, as 
usual, will be discussed by the 
greatest authorities we have, 
such subjects as the legislative 
phase of insurance progress—or 
otherwise. 

The general public may not feel 
a great interest in the proceedings 
of these bodies and pay but slight 
attention even to that part of the 
addresses or discussions that is 
placed before them in the columns 
of the press. But their interests are 
often vitally affected by the re- 
sults that are accomplished and 
perhaps never before has the aver- 
age man been made so conscious 
of the value of insurance in the 
affairs of the nation and in his own 
individual affairs as during the 
past two years. 

The mid-winter meeting of the 
National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners will also take front 
rank in the insurance affairs which 
crowd the week. This meeting is 
indeed all work and no play in con- 
trast to the annual meeting held 
each year in the fall by the heads 
of the insurance departments of 
the various states. Important com- 
mittees will make reports and im- 
portant decisions will be made on 
many vital problems by these gen- 
tlemen who come from all over the 
country to consider, in a very real 
meaning of the shopworn phrase, 
“insurance as a whole.” 


Editorial 


With the Editors 


The president of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents 
and the chairman of its executive 
committee, a position of almost 
equal importance in the agency 
field, will be there to direct a num- 
ber of momentous matters the so- 
lution of which is awaited with the 
keenest interest by thousands of 
agents the country over. 

These, as have been said, are the 
most outstanding features of In- 
surance Week. It need hardly be 
added that the leaders of practi- 
cally all the great company agency 
organizations of insurance will be 
on hand to consult and confer with 
each other. 





A Ready-Made Start 


OUBTLESS the _ greatest 

single obstacle to the sale of 
insurance to the small policyholder 
type of individual is the sad fact 
that the prospect simply hasn't 
enough ready cash with which to 
pay the first premium. Once 
started on the road to compelled 
saving, he finds it possible to con- 
tinue premium payments without 
much difficulty. Doubtless, too, a 
great many agents will be able to 
remember names of such pros- 
pects, unsuccessfully solicited in 
the past, who may be about to be- 
come beneficiaries of Christmas 
Club payments. In spite of hard 
times and unemployment millions 
of dollars will be paid out by the 
savings banks between now and 
Christmas. Try to keep a fair por- 
tion of it gainfully employed. See 
the prospect this one time of the 
year when he can’t say: “I'd like 
to, but I just haven’t got the 
money.” 





Talk It Over Frankly 


- spite of the fact that a great 
many successful life insurance 
men dispense with net cost illus- 
trations, the wide spread reduction 
of dividends is bound to necessitate 
a fair measure of explanation from 
a goodly portion of the field. Pro- 
tection is appreciated, and security 
of principal is prized more today 
than ever before, but when the 
sixty-four dollar dividend check 
shrinks to fifty-one and, for the 
sake of concrete illustration, say 





no one hundredths, then the in- 
sured is mighty likely to start ask- 
ing embarrassing questions. When 
this happens, why not tell him that 
his insurance costs more now? He 
is accustomed to a variable price 
for articles and services of quality 
and he is pretty thoroughly sold on 
the wisdom of maintaining quality 
even at increased prices. Tell him 
about taxes and how this item has 
contributed to the cost of his pol- 
icy. It might be as well to omit 
a discussion of the suicide trend. 
He might be struck by an idea, 
but the point is that the insured 
should see the necessity for re- 
duced dividends in terms that he 
can understand and realize that 
other factors than the “depression,” 
with its effect on investment yield, 
are responsible for the trend to- 
ward a lower return on his life 
insurance funds. 

Of course it is advisable to point 
out that the surplus must be main- 
tained at the same safety-assuring 
mark that is habitual with well 
managed life insurance companies. 
The policyholder will appreciate 
the necessity for conservative man- 
agement in the interest in the se- 
curity of his investment. But do 
not attempt to lay it all to con- 
servatism, with a too vague sort of 
generalization. Nearly every re- 
duction of dividends by compa- 
nies has been accompanied by a 
frank discussion of the contribut- 
ing factors from the home office. 
The agent can find sufficient ne- 
cessity for the desirability of the 
action set forth in these messages 
to pass along to his clientele and 
be assured of intelligent and sym- 
pathetic reaction. The policy loan 
trend, for example, has been a con- 
tributor to the slightly lower in- 
vestment yield and one that has 
been entirely for the convenience 
and service of the insured. Every 
policyholder should be aware of 
the fact that, underneath the in- 
vestment features of his insurance 
program, there is an actual cost for 
protection. Many factors affect 
this cost in some measure. Be 
certain to mention taxes. Maybe 
the policyholder will begin to 
identify himself with the company 
and lend his not inconsiderable 
support in checking inroads on the 


reserves he is helping to build up. - 
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a 
Time 
Weekly News Review 


The diabetes record of 1931, as 
prepared for The Spectator by Dr. 
Frederick L. Hoffman, shows that in 
184 American cities there were 9757 
deaths from the disease in 1931, as 
compared with 9008 in 1930, an in- 
crease of 8.3 per cent. 





William F. Rohlffs, assistant secre- 
tary of the New York Life Insurance 
Company, is elected president of the 
Home Office Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation. 





The John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company announces that 
policyholder's dividends for 1933 will 
be maintained on same basis as for 


1932. 





B. M. Kirk, formerly vice-president 
and field manager of the Royal 
Union Life of Des Moines, becomes 
secretary of the company. W. D. 
Haller becomes first vice-president 
and actuary. 





A graded scale of premiums and 
a shorter term policy feature the new 
rates for bank robberies announced 
by the National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters. 





Paul Dorweiler, actuary of the ac- 
cident and liability department of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company, is 
elected president of the Casualty Ac- 
tuarial Society. 





The Kentucky Workmen's Compen- 
sation Board denies petition of com- 
panies for increase in rates in that 
state by a 2 to | vote. 





George J. Herold is elected pres- 
ident of the Newport Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, Newport, Ky., 
succeeding the late William A. Patter- 
son. 





W. H. Menn, president of the Los 
Angeles Fire Insurance Exchange, is 
elected president of the California 
Association of Insurance Agents. 





Alfred H. Swayne, vice-president 
of General Motors Corporation, is 
elected a director and member of 
the finance committee of the Globe 
& Rutgers Fire Insurance Company. 





An analysis of fire insurance pre- 
miums and losses in Canada for 1931 
and the five years 1927-31, compiled 
by the Insurance Department for the 
Dominion, shows an average loss ratio 
in 1931 of 60.15 per cent, and for the 
five-year period of 51.83. 





Group life insurance on the co- 
operative basis is written on twenty- 
one hundred employees of Gold Dust 
Corporation and its subsidiary com- 
panies through the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society. 





_ Governor B. M. Miller of Alabama 
signs bill passed by the state legis- 
lature exempting life insurance pol- 
icies from claims of creditors. 


The Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company announces a new modified 
life policy. 
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By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN———— 

















were interested to hear, the other day, 

an account of how these struggles are 
carried on in that most spectacular American 
enterprise—the illicit liquor industry. Our 
notion that a great war existed in this field 
arose from the fact that each morning we 
find our mail box stuffed with the business 
cards of gentlemen known simply as “Frank” 
or “Chuck” or “Tony’”—address unknown, 
but just call HOoch 4620 for prompt delivery. 
Except for one item, namely “genuine im- 
ported,” which is apparently a decoy or a 
decoration, the price schedules of Frank, 
Chuck, Tony, et al., reflect amazing fluctua- 
tions from week to week. 

We have since been informed, however, 
that these represent merely the idiosyn- 
crasies of small-time retail merchants. The 
price of alcohol, which is the essential, al- 
most the exclusive, element in present-day 
products, is as rigidly fixed as any price, rate 
or fee over which official regulation is en- 
forced in this country. 

“There is no argument about fixing the 
price,” our informer tells us, “because sole 
authority is vested in one man—and there is 
no argument about maintaining it because if 
anyone is caught underselling, why ‘Pouf’— 
they just rub him out.” The amount the con- 
sumer pays is graded according to the per- 
centage of water used, the quality of the 
package and the fundamental economic con- 
ditions of the locality. 

This is, then, nothing new after all. It is 
easy enough to establish the pure premium. 
But when you start adding water it’s every 
man to his taste. 


A S a veteran rate war correspondent, we 








Tide 


Current Economic Trends 


Senator David |. Walsh, Democrat, 
of Massachusetts, makes public a bill 
which he has prepared to legalize the 
manufacture, transportation and sale 
of beer and other cereal beverages 
up to 3.2 per cent of alcoholic con- 
tent by weight. 


President-elect Franklin D. Roose- 
velt confers with farm experts on the 
possibilities of obtaining from the 
present Congress the machinery for 
lifting the prices of agricultural 
staples next year through the volun- 
tary domestic allotment plan. 





Following a conference with Presi- 
dent Hoover, President-elect Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt announced himself in 
complete accord with Mr. Hoover on 
the underlying philosophy of the war 
debts—that the December 1I5 pay- 
ments should be made. 





Composite average of 70 industrial 
stocks on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Monday at 
111.57 and closed Saturday, No- 
vember 26, at 109.78. 





Composite average of 30 rails 
closed Monday at 24.90 and closed 
Saturday at 23.69. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange closed 
Monday at 76.70 and closed Saturday 
at 75.80. 





Records of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation show that only 
$360,000 actually has ben advanced 
for self-liquidating construction proj- 
ects, creating jobs for about 1,000 
men to date. 





An easier market situation in iron 
and steel products for the remainder 
of the year with a moderate decline 
within seasonal bounds, is indicated 
in the current summary of the mag- 
azine “Steel.” 





Cotton futures exhibited a down- 
ward trend near the end of the week, 
with final quotations $1.85 to $2 under 
those of November 19 and in new low 
ground since historic lows were estab- 
lished on June 9. 





Class | railroads of this country on 
November | had 9,190 locomotives in 
need of classified repairs, or 17.8 per 
cent of the number on line, an in- 
crease of 315 over the October | 
figure. 





Automobile factories at Detroit ap- 
proach high point of the year in 
quantity production and employment 
in the various plants is at the high 
point for several months. 





Pacific coast exports increase to 
$21,407,000 in October, a gain of i8 
per cent over September and 73 per 
cent over July exports. 





Prospects for improvement of com- 
modity prices are described as 
brighter than at any time in several 
years by Roy D. Chapin, Secretary of 
Commerce, in his annual report. 











James A. Beha, General Manager and 
Counsel, National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters 


HIS Association (the National Bu- 

reau of Casualty and Surety Un- 

derwriters) announces as its basic 
purpose—“to support right principles 
and oppose bad practices in underwrit- 
ing.” Loyalty to these aims should help 
make the business in which you are en- 
gaged a better business. Every agent 
in this group presumably believes in or- 
ganization among agents otherwise he 
would not be here. Likewise, most of 
the companies you represent believe in 
the organization of companies “to sup- 
port right principles and oppose bad 
practices in underwriting.” Loyalty to 
the primary aims of your organization 
implies also loyalty to the aims of the 
company organizations supporting the 
same principles. 

Through the work of the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers the casualty insurance business 
keeps abreast of the times. Insurance 
coverages and practices must be shaped 
to fit the growth of other business. This 
type of service cannot be provided with- 
out the cooperation of companies. Busi- 
ness trends are followed, new laws are 
studied, and research work of various 
kinds conducted. To do this, there 
must be a permanent organization to 
which the entire business lends its skill, 
furnishes its experience, and supplies 
its data. The National Bureau is the 
only cooperative organization which is 
working toward this goal in the general 


*From an address recently made by Mr. 
Beha at the regional meeting of the New 


York State Association of Local Agents at 
Newburgh N. Y. 





tield of casualty insurance. The agent 
has opportunities for sharing in the 
xreat work of promoting the develop- 
ment of the Bureau, encouraging its 
activities, furthering its aims, support- 
.ng its companies, and upholding its 
ideals—your ideals. 

It is not difficult to understand the 
companies’ need for a sympathetic un- 


‘derstanding of their problems by the 


public. Every agent has opportunities 
to assist in improving this understand- 
ing between the companies and that of 
the public. During the past few months 
there have been hearings before the su- 
pervising authorities of a number of 
states on the stock-company program 
for workmen’s compensation rate-mak- 
ing. These hearings are continuing. In 
some instances, the National Bureau, 
in representing the stock companies, has 
the whole-hearted active cooperation of 
prominent and influential local pro- 
ducers. This is very helpful to the gen- 
eral cause of the stock companies, and 
producers who take this attitude are 
the ones who have the vision to see 
where their own interests and the in- 
terests of the business lie. It is, how- 
ever, unfortunate that all producers do 
not have this same vision. Some are 
placing themselves in opposition to the 
companies and doing their utmost to de- 
feat the companies. This is a case 
where there is a lack of understanding 
of the real issues as they relate to the 
interests of the agents and to the busi- 
ness as a whole. Any public display of 
disagreement between agents and the 





How the Agent Should 
Share in the Work of 


the Bureau 


James A. Beha, General Man- 
ager and Counsel, National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, Points Out a 
Number of Ways in Which the 
Agent Can Advance His Own 
Interests and Also Those of the 
Companies and the Public 


By JAmes A. BEHA« 


companies tends to destroy the confi- 
dence of the public in both agents and 
companies and is consequently very 
detrimental to the business. 

Not every agent has the opportunity 
to assist the companies at rate hearings. 
But every producer, no matter how lim- 
ited his field, has his chance to influence 
the public in the direction of a proper 
attitude toward the policies and the 
problems of the companies. Each as- 
sured should understand that he has his 
share in determining what his rate shall 
be by reason of his control over acci- 
dents. Other facts such as the necessity 
for adequate rates can best be made 
clear to an assured through personal 
contacts with the local agent in the com- 
munity. The most important considera- 
tion for an assured is the ability of the 
company to pay when a loss occurs. In- 
adequate rates—that menace which un- 
dermines the power of insurance, the 
stabilizing factor, to perform its func- 
tion—tend to undermine the business 
world as a whole. The public really has 
a selfish interest in guarding the sound- 
ness of its own stabilizing factor—in- 
surance. In selling the idea of adequate 
rates to assureds, therefore, an appeal 
should be made to the enlightened self- 
interest of the public. 

During the period of financial depres- 
sion, the public has clung desperately to 
the security which insurance protection 
provides in the face of a great decline in 
general well-being. The insurance idea 
shows permanence. A much greater 
proportion of income both by individuals 
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and corporations is now, being paid for 
insurance protection than at any time 
heretofore. 

We have the old proverb to the effect 
that adversity makes a man wise, not 
rich. In this period of so much adver- 
sity we have certainly not been getting 
rich. Most of us have been getting 
much poorer. But-if we have been get- 
ting poorer in worldly goods, some have 
acquired wisdom and we should be able 
to use this wisdom to conduct our busi- 
ness along sounder lines in the future. 
On the other hand, the insuring public 
is learning its lessons of thrift from 
the experience of this trying period. 
This should mean that insurance pro- 
tection will be more appreciated than 
ever. Just as the growth of casualty 
insurance during the decade preceding 
the economic crisis proportionately out- 
stripped our general industrial growth, 
it will undoubtedly gain ground during 
the period of recovery much more rap- 
idly than other forms of business. 

I believe that the work of the agent 
is undergoing some changes which will 
in all probability be somewhat perma- 
nent. I believe it is becoming and will 
continue to become increasingly impos- 
sible for any agent to survive and 
achieve any measure of success unless 
he renders to the public in behalf of his 
company insurance service of the kind 
the public really needs. If this period 
of adversity has taught the business 
man lessons of thrift and economy, and 
the wisdom of efficient methods, he will 
be more likely to require that insurance 
matters be properly presented to him, 
that his insurance service be intelli- 
gently rendered in all respects. 

On the other hand, the companies 
which the agents represent are also in- 
tensifying their economy measures and 
seeking to introduce greater efficiency 
in all departments of their work: Com- 
panies will undoubtedly expect agents to 
become more and more efficient in ex- 
tending to the public the service the 
company offers, and in assisting the 
company to maintain satisfactory lines 
of business through a certain amount of 
actual underwriting by the agent him- 
self. 

The local agent, aside from his duties 
as insurance adviser to his clients in 





his community, acts as go-between for 
assured and insurance company in va- 
rious matters relating to the handling 
of the business. To the extent that the 
local agent assists the company in the 
selection of business and in properly 
classifying and rating the business ac- 
cepted, he is performing functions 
usually coming within the term “under- 
writing,” in its more restricted sense. 

Some years ago when I was connected 
with the ‘New York Insurance Depart- 
ment, I prepared a little talk addressed 
to insurance agents and brokers and en- 
titled it, “Serve to Survive.” My idea 
as expressed there was received with 
scepticism by some agents and brokers. 
It was, however, sound then and today 
it applies with even greater force. 
There has been some tendency of late 
for the agent, regardless of his qualifi- 
cations, to assume the attitude that he 
is an indispensable factor in the stock 
casualty insurance business, that the 
insurance business could not get along 
without him. 

But as an actual fact, in any under- 
taking, whether it be insurance or other 
business, no man is indispensable. In 
an industrial organization, a man is 
likely to place himself in a doubtful 
position in the eyes of his executives if 
he shows a tendency to regard himself 
as indispensable. 

No one of us is indispensable. I 
am for the agent, and always have 
been for the agent. But the agent I am 
for is the real agent who renders real 
service to the assured in behalf of his 
company, who is loyal to his company 
and knows no other loyalty in his insur- 
ance transactions but to the company he 
serves. Such an agent will survive, 
even though, as an individual he is not 
absolutely indispensable, as not one of 
us is. 

Generally speaking, the individual as- 
sured looks upon his relationships with 
the insurance business as fundamentally 
concerned, first, with the payment of his 
premium and, secondly, with the indem- 
nification for loss if and when he suffers 
the misfortune against which insurance 
is carried. Insurance is primarily a 
device for distribution, the collection of 
premiums from those who are exposed 
to a hazard, and the distribution of the 


11 


funds so collected to those who have suf- 
fered as a result of that hazard. But 
there is another side of insurance which 
is becoming daily more important, and 
that is the prevention of the misfortune 
itself. 

Casualty insurance should be firmly 
established in the minds of the public as 
an important instrument of public wel- 
fare—as a preventor of loss as well as 
a distributor. At the same time the 
public must appreciate the absolute ne- 
cessity of paying for what it gets in 
insurance service, in order that the in- 
stitution of insurance itself may be 
preserved. 

A well-known British economist in 
speaking on the subject of the world’s 
economic crisis recently said: 

“The outstanding ground for cheer- 
fulness lies, I think, in this—that the 
system has shown already its capacity 
to stand an almost inconceivable strain. 
If anyone had prophesied to us a year 
or two ago the actual state of affairs 
which exists today, could we have be- 
lieved that the world could continue to 
maintain that even degree of normality 
which we actually have?” 

Let us not forget that the measure of 
stability which has actually been pre- 
served throughout the world has been 
due in large part to the influence of the 
institution of insurance to which we our- 
selves are contributing. 

At the close of his popular book, “Re- 
covery, the Second Effort,” Sir Arthur 
Salter says in part: 

“The public mood is apprehensive 
where it should be bold, and defensive 
where broad and general policy is most 
required. Surely it is for the mo- 
ment only .... To face the troubles 
that beset us, this apprehensive and de- 
fensive world needs now above all the 
qualities it seems for the moment to 
have abandoned—courage and mag- 
nanimity.” Courage and magnanimity! 
Are not these the very qualities we need 
most in the conduct of our business of 
insurance? 

Courage is needed to face both com- 
pany and agency problems. Magnanim- 
ity—such generosity and greatness of 
soul that no place is left for cowardly 
or selfish motives in our cooperation 
within the business. 








Hooey, Blah and Ballyhoo in Insurance 


Then there are fire insurance groups 
which conduct extensive appraisals and 
engineering departments and thereby 
raise the expense ratio. Many of these 
apraisals are of little value. 

The public does not differentiate be- 
tween commission cost, rating cost, in- 
spection cost or tax cost. It is the total 
cost which interests the public and 
which must be kept down if the Amer- 
ican Agency System is to be perpetu- 
ated. 

There are agents who worry a lot 
about mutuals and branch offices. Like 
poor liquor and democrats, we are al- 
ways going to have mutuals in our 
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midst and we might as well make the 
best of them. There will always be a 
demand for cheap insurance, just as 
there is for cheap clothes, shoes and 
other merchandise, and the mutuals 
and reciprocals will be around to fill it. 
Why worry? 

Cold economic laws are going to set- 
tle the question of branch offices, one 
way or another, not resolutions of 
agency conventions. If the companies 
can acquire large volumes cheaper 
through the branch office then that sys- 
tem of distribution will grow. If it is 
more costly than the American Agency 
System, the branch office will wane. It 


is my opinion that some companies are 
beginning to find out that branch offices 
are pretty costly luxuries in many in- 
stances. 

Perhaps I have been a little too crit- 
ical of that sacred cow, the American 
Agency System. But even sacred cows 
have flies. And their milk is sometimes 
sub-standard if they don’t eat the right 
kind of grass. With all its faults I am 
proud of the insurance business, espe- 
cially of the way it has weathered the 
depression. I am not one of those fath- 
ers who tells his son to keep out of his 
own business. In it you hear the heart- 
beat of things being done. 
























KEEP THE 


PROMINENT PATRONS NUMBER 


IN MIND 


WHEN BUDGETING NEXT YEAR'S 
ADVERTISING APPROPRIATION 


More than 20,000 agents can’t be wrong when they call for 
and use the PROMINENT PATRONS OF LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE NUMBER of THE SPECTATOR. And it’s a live 
issue with them for 365 days a year. Your advertising in 
this issue lives and works for you for a whole year. 


The PROMINENT PATRONS NUMBER contains the 
names of more than 20,000 individuals insured for amounts 
ranging from $50,000 to several million dollars, arranged 
geographically throughout the entire country. 


Every agent knows the effective force of a good example. 
Consequently, the PROMINENT PATRONS NUMBER is 


a necessary item in every well developed canvassing kit. 


Provide your agents with copies, and at the same time 
insert your company advertising, featuring copy that sells. 
Your agents can refer to it right before the prospect. It pays 
dividends two ways—it reaches the live agents throughout 
the country, and through them millions of buyers of life 
protection. 


It’s the biggest advertising opportunity 
in the insurance field. 


DON’T FAIL TO INCLUDE THE PROMINENT PATRONS 
NUMBER IN YOUR 1933 ADVERTISING AND 
PROMOTIONAL BUDGETS 


Published regularly in September. Rates and complete 
information upon request. Have you seen the current 
issue? We'll be glad to send a sample copy to home 
office advertising executives free of charge, upon request. 
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O. 80 Maiden Lane, the home 
office of the companies of the 
America Fore Group, is a strik- 
ing feature of the towering group of 
buildings in the heart of the New York 
financial district. Within a  stone’s 
throw are such other notable structures 
as those of the Cities Service Company, 
Brown Brothers, City Bank, Farmers 
Trust Company, Bank of New York 
and Trust Company, Bank of Man- 
hattan, National City Bank, Chase Na- 
tional Bank, Equitable Trust and many 


others. In it are located the Continen- 
tal Insurance Company, the parent 
company of the group, the First 
American Insurance Company, the 
American Eagle Insurance Company, 
Maryland Insurance Company, the 


Niagara Fire Insurance Company, the 
Fidelity-Phenix Insurance Company 
and the Fidelity & Casualty Company 
of New York. 

The building, as shown in the illus- 
tration, is of the modern skyscraper 
type, constructed to afford in one of the 
most crowded sections of the world, 
ideal conditions for working that will 
assure for the comfort and health of the 
employees and make possible the speed 
and accuracy with which business today 
must be conducted. 

Its striking entrance and soaring 
walls give that air of grace combined 
with stability that make the skyline of 
New York one of the wonders of the 
world. 


Continental the Parent 


As has been said, the Continental In- 
surance Company is the parent of this 
great group which now include six fire 
and one casualty company. It was 
organized and began business in 1853, 
eighteen years after the great fire of 
1835 which had bankrupted all but 
seven of the New York companies, and 
eight years after the second great fire 
in that city, July 19, 1845. It had a 
paid-in capital of half a million dollars. 
William V. Brady, ex-mayor of New 
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York city, became the first president 
and remained in that office until 1857. 
During that same year the company 
established its first agency outside of 
New York state, at Cleveland. 

In 1853 the Continental occupied no 
such splendid structure as now houses 
it. For one reason there naturally were 
no buildings at that time like the pres- 
ent No. 80 Maiden Lane. The Conti- 
nental began in the basement of No. 6 
Wall St., soon after moved to 14 Wall 
St. and in 1856 to 18 Wall St. Four 
years later it acquired the property at 
102 Broadway and 1 Pine St. It also 
purchased at a later date numbers 100 





and 104 Broadway, the entire property 
costing the company slightly less than 
half a million dollars. In the same 
year the final piece of property was 
purchased, 1892, the company sold its 
holdings there to the American Surety 
Company for $1,050,000, a record price 
up to that time for Broadway property. 
The Continental moved in 1894 to a 
thirteen-story building it erected at 44- 
46-48 Cedar St., a fine appearing and 
thoroughly up-to-date structure for 
that time. It was one of the first of 
the sightly buildings which were to re- 
place the old-time three and four-story 
brick warehouses in that vicinity. 


President Evans’ Vision 


During all these years the company 
had grown and prospered in spite of the 
fact that it, along with other fire in- 
surance companies, suffered staggering 
losses because of such holocausts as the 
Chicago, Boston and San Francisco 
fires. In 1906 Henry Evans, the presi- 
dent, and a man recognized as an out- 
standing organizing and financial exec- 
utive of the insurance world, envisioned 
the value of a group of insurance com- 
panies. He organized the Fidelity In- 
surance Companies which four years 
later acquired the Phenix, of Brooklyn, 
with the subsequent change of name to 
the Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance 
Company. From that time until 1929 the 
other company members of the group 
were organized or acquired. The group 
now totals, as named above, seven com- 
panies, with more than twenty casu- 
alty company branch offices in principal 
cities, and fire company departmental 
offices in Chicago, San Francisco, Dal- 
las, Atlanta and Montreal. There are 
approximately fifty thousand agents 
representing companies of the America 
Fore Group and for them as well as 
for unnumbered thousands of policy- 
holders the entrance at No. 80 Maiden 
Lane, shown on the cover of The Spec- 
tator, has been indeed a door to oppor- 
tunity and protection. 














A tribute 


leadership of President 
Seay of the Southland 


to the 
Harry L. 
Life Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Texas, was paid by more than two 


hundred officers, employees and 
Dallas agents of the company last 
Thursday night, at a party ten- 
dered by officers in the Crystal 
Ballroom of the Baker Hotel on 
the eve of his sixtieth birthday an- 
niversary. The affair was given as 
a surprise to Mr. Seay. 

When Mr. Seay entered the 
Crystal Ballroom at the Baker he 
found the assembly seated at the 
tables, with a network of vari- 
colored ribbons running from a 
huge bouquet at the head table, at 
which the officers were seated. 
Briefly, First Vice President Clar- 
ence E. Linz, his closest associate 
for twenty years, as well as his 
chief officer in the Southland Life, 
sketched Mr. Seay’s career with the 
Southland Life as its president. 
“We have come here tonight to 
honor you,” said he. “In so doing, 
we pledge you the loyalty that is 
and always has been yours by this 
bouquet, to which every employee 
of the Southland Life is attached.” 

After dinner other tributes were 
paid to Mr. Seay by his fellow- 
officers, including Vice President 
and Secretary P. N. Thevenet, Vice 
President and Actuary Paul V. 
Montgomery, Harry Seay, Jr., Col. 
Bill Talbot, responding for the em- 
ployees of the company, and A. C. 
Bayless, general agent for the com- 
pany at Houston. Mr. Bayless flew 
to Dallas in order to attend the 
party and to present to President 
Seay sixty applications written by 
him and his agency in Mr. Seay’s 
honor. The applications were at- 
tached to a huge floral wreath. 


* * 
Wile enroute 


to the headquarters of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
to take part in a conference to be 
held there in connection with 
Financial Independence Week in 
1933, Kenilworth H. Mathus was 
injured in an automobile accident, 


* 


Life Insurance 


ACTS 


IN LIFE INSURANCE 


suffering a broken leg. Mr. Mathus, 
who in addition to his position as 
editor of publications for the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, is widely known for his 


interest and activities in the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference, was | 


taken to the Hartford Hospital for 


treatment. 
Se « 
W. A. Berry, 


manager of the Birmingham, Ala. 
office of the Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Virginia, is as widely 
known as an educational leader as 
an insurance executive. He has re- 
cently been elected a member of 
the county school board by a big 
popular vote. He is also a member 
of the board of trustees of Howard 
College, Birmingham. He has been 
in the insurance business since 


1911. 


* 
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stations is WSM Nashville, Tenn., 
owned and operated by the Na- 
tional Life & Accident Insurance 
Company. This company was a 
pioneer in radio broadcasting, first 
going on the air with a 1,000 watt 
station, later increasing it to 5,000 
watts, and now to 50,000. It has 
the highest antenna in the world, 
878 feet—323 feet higher than the 
Washington Monument. The Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company put 
on a nation-wide broadcast in 
honor of the dedication of the new 


station. 
- 7. * 


Aancuncement 
is made by Kenilworth H. Mathus, 
Vice President of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference and Chair- 
man of the Life Group, that Seneca 
M. Gamble, of the Volunteer State 
Life Insurance Company of Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, is to act as 
chairman of the Southern Round 
Table of the (Life) Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference. The meeting 
will be held some time next spring 
at a date to be announced later. 





The newest | 


of the nation’s super broadcasting | 


HERE must have been a time when 
| the rank and file of non-millionaires 
were interested in hearing from the lips 
of the millionaires the secrets of success, 
| but a long reiteration of the unvarying 
| formula has dulled the edge of public in- 
| terest. The fact is, the road to fortune 
| as charted by those on top is not allur- 
ing. Thrift and hard work? Nonsense! 
* * * 

HAVE noticed, however, that life in- 
surance agents never grow weary of 
listening to the advice of others of their 
calling who have reached the top ranks, 
So, mindful of that sustained interest 
and being anxious to cooperate in every 
way possible, I shall pass along some 
| pointers from Louis C. Roth, leading 
agent of the Mutual Benefit Life Buf- 
falo Agency. Mr. Roth, who was de- 
scribed by the A. S. Drew agency publi- 
cation as an agent whose earnings will 
approximate three times the salary paid 
to the mayor of his home city, recently 
addressed the Mutual Benefit forces at 
their Chicago meeting and said the main 
factor in his success was the ability to 
“Think Right.” Right thinking connotes 
loyalty to the company, agency and to 
life insurance ideals. 


* * * 


R. ROTH elaborated upon this 

theme by giving five particular 
| fendamentals which govern his work. 
| These may be summarized in the follow- 
| ing: 

1. Know exactly what you are going 
to do during the coming year. Study the 
type of business you are most successful 
in handling. 

2. Want to do it hard enough. He says 
that life insurance is hard to sell today 
| and that it was hard to sell in 1928 and 

1929, too. He is thankful that this is so, 
| because “therein lies my opportunity.” 
3. Confidently expect to do it. Compe- 
tition has been lessened materially, he 
| declares, because a large percentage of 
the forces have given up. You must 
possess confidence in order to instill it in 
others. 

4. Persistently determine to do it. 
Have a plan and work it. Learn to like 
| all departments of your work, including 
the approach. This is vital. 

5. Be willing to make sacrifices to ac- 
complish your goal. This often means 
working at the office on Saturday in- 
stead of going to the football game. He 
believes there is a big field for life in- 
surance in corporations, and his office 
analyzes about fifty Dun statements a 
week. 
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ORDINARY 


N. Y. Times Editor Will 
Address Life Presidents 





Dr. Finley, Educator and 
Journalist, to Speak at 
Annual Meeting 





New YorK, Nov. 29—Dr. 
John H. Finley, eminent edu- 
cator, author and journalist, 
has accepted an invitation to 
address the twenty-sixth an- 


nual convention of The As- | 


sociation of Life Insurance 
Presidents, which will be held 
on December 8th and 9th. 
Although he has been an as- 
sociate editor of The New 
York Times since 1921, and 
is active in the work of in- 
terpreting current events, he 
also will draw on an experi- 


| 


ence of almost thirty years | 


as a leader in the educational 


field when he speaks before | 
the life insurance executives. | 


Notable Career 

Dr. Finley’s appearance on 
the platform at The Wal- 
dorf-Astoria will bring to the 
convention the viewpoint of 
one of the country’s fore- 
most scholars, as well as that 
of a distinguished member of 
the Fourth Estate. When, as 
a boy, he worked on a farm 


in his native Illinois, he in- | 


tended to enter the newspa- 
per field. Later, in college, 
he specialized in editorial 
work and delved into prac- 
tical journalism as a type- 
setter, reporter and editor on 
a village newspaper. But the 
pathway that led ultimately 
to the editorial sanctum of 
the Times was scholastic as 
well as journalistic. When he 
transferred his _ activities 
there, eleven years ago, he 
had been a university pro- 
fessor, president of two col- 
leges, and commissioner of 
education and president of 
the University of the State 
of New York. 

When he first entered the 
field of education, Dr. Finley 
had the distinction of being 
one of the youngest men in 
the country to head an insti- 
tution of higher learning. 
Five years after he had been 
graduated from Knox Col- 
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INDUSTRIA 


JAMES J. PARKS ADDRESSES 
BIRMINGHAM LIFE AGENTS 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Nov. 
28 — Insurance has_ kept 
abreast of the time and plays 
an important part in the 
lives of everyone, James J. 
Parks, 80, vice-president of 
the Missouri State Life In- 
surance Company, told mem- 


bers of the Birmingham Life | 


Underwriters Association at 
their monthly meeting. 


“T can remember when in- | 


surance policies had no loan 
value and had many clauses 


that would invalidate them,” | 


he said. “If premiums were 
not paid before they were due 


in former times the policy 
would be automatically can- 
celled. If a man engaged in 
a duel, traveled the ocean or 
moved below the Mason and 
Dixon Line, many of the old 
companies would immediately 
cancel his policy. There were 
no annuities, disability 
clauses or endowment poli- 
cies 50 years ago,” he said. 

| Announcement was made 
| by Sheffield Owens, program 
| chairman, that twisting and 
rebating of insurance agents 
would be discussed at the 
next meeting. 





| 
' 








Temporary Receiver Named 


For Illinois Life Ins. Co. 





General Davis, Chairman of Board of Chicago 


Title and Trust Co., Appointed to Conserve | 


Assets of Well Known Chicago Company 








CHICAGO, Nov. 28—General Abel Davis, chair- | 
man of the board of the Chicago Title & Trust 
Company, on Monday was appointed temporary 
receiver of the Illinois Life Insurance Company 





lege he returned to his alma 
mater as its president. He 
was then twenty-eight. 

In addition to his extensive 
participation in educational 
and journalistic affairs, a 
host of other activities con- 
tribute to the outlook which 
Dr. Finley will bring to the 
convention. During the war 
he served as a member of the 
American army _ education 
committee in France and in 
1918-19 was head of the 
American Red Cross _ in 
Palestine and the Near East. 
In 1913-14 he was a member 
of the Board of Arbitration 
in the eastern railway con- 
troversy. Following that he 
was a member of the New 
York State Constitutional 
Convention Commission. He 
has been a life insurance 
company director and a trus- 
tee of the New York Public 
Library. He will address the 
meeting Friday afternoon, 
December 9th. 


H. Wilkerson in United 
| States District Court. 

Judge Wilkerson has taken 
under advisement two orders 
of appointment as filed by 
attorneys for the complain- 
ing steckholder, Mary Jane 
Layton, and for the com- 
plaining policyholder. Eliza- 
beth Jane Wharf, and has 
announced that he will give 
the matter of the scope of 
the receivership and who will 
be appointed much considera- 
tion. He also will decide 
whether to appoint one or 
two receivers. 

In the meantime General 
Davis has been instructed 
to take charge of the com- 
pany and to preserve its 
assets. 

One of the points of dif- 
ference between the counsel 
was whether the court 


i Chicago, by Judge James 
| 
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should continue the insur- 
(Concluded on page 25) 





Northwestern National 
Agency Expansion in '32 





Company Has _ Launched 
Record Number of New 
General Agencies 





The Northwestern Na- 
tional Life of Minneapolis 
has opened a greater num- 
ber of general agencies and 
branch offices during 1932 
than in any previous year, 
according to an announce- 
ment made by O. J. Arnold, 
president of the company, in 
which he gives the names of 
27 new agencies established 
this year. 

“The company’s agency 
policy for several years past 
has been to devote its efforts 
largely to equipping and 
building up old producing 
units,” said Mr. Arnold, 
“with the result that ten of 
these agencies were devel- 
oped to a point of efficiency 
that enabled them to produce 
75 per cent of the company’s 
new business in 1931. 

“since the spring of this 
year we have been actively 
establishing new agencies 
and have put the company in 
position to move ahead along 
a much broader front than 
heretofore as general busi- 
ness conditions improve. This 
has been done without with- 
drawing any support. from 
old agencies. The number of 
new offices opened by this 
Company during 1932 is by 
far greater than in any 
recent year.” 

The following is a list of 
those who have begun with 
Northwestern National as 
general agents or managers 
during 1932: 

R. J. Albachten (forming 
the Albachten -Strudell 
Agency), St. Louis, Mis- 
souri; G. F. Bachman, 
Wichita, Kansas; W. A. 
Bachman, Oklahome City, 
Oklahoma; John G. Brinkley, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma; H. F. 
Coonrod, Warrensburg, Mis- 
souri; W. L. Coonrod, But- 
ler, Missouri; Cramsie, 
Laadt & Company, Chicago, 
Illinois; Robert B. Daniel, 


(Concluded on page 25) 
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Luther Resigns as Aetna V.P. 
S. T. Whatley His Successor 





Agency Head Will Return to Production in Field 
After Brilliant Career at Home Office; to Be 
Associated With Keffer Organization in New 


York City 





The resignation of K. A. Luther, vice president 
in charge of agencies of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company is announced in Hartford, Conn., today 
by President M. B. Brainard. His successor is 


S. T. Whatley, general agent 


at Chicago for the Aetna Life. 
In making this announcement 
Mr. Brainard said, “Mr. Lu- 
ther has resigned as vice- 
president. The board of di- 
rectors has accepted his resig- 
nation reluctantly, effective 
February 28, 1933, only be- 





cause it is Mr. Luther’s per- 
sonal desire to return to the 
field where he will be asso- 
ciated with Mr. R. H. Keffer 
as general agent at our 100 
liam Street Agency, New 
York City.” 

“We look upon his succes- 





sor, Mr. S. T. Whatley, as 
the man best able to continue 
agency policies and progress 
for the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company upon the founda- 
tions which have been Mr. 
Luther’s contribution to our 
company during his most suc- 
cessful administration of the 
past ten years.” 

“Our present field organ- 
ization is a tribute to Mr. 
Luther’s leadership in insur- 
ance sales management. He 
brought to the Company 
from his successful general 
agencies at Syracuse, N. Y., 
and later at Boston, the im- 
portance of building through 
all-time organization upon 
definite plans for recruiting 


and training the individual | 


salesman.” 

Likewise his administration 
has been marked by an econ- 
omy in management as rep- 
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make a start. 
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“A Source of Comfort Through 


the Years” 


The Record of a Small Policy 


The following letter from a Wisconsin clergyman illustrates strik- 
ingly how even a small life policy kept in force may be the chief 
or sole means to security and peace in the later years of life: 


“My mind goes back across the years to an afternoon in 
North Dakota, when a representative of the New York 
Life came to my home and urged me to take out some Life 
I believed in insurance but was too poor to 
I was so short of money that the agent 
had to lend me the money for my first premium. My only 
regret is that I did not let him make it three thousand 
instead of one, as he wanted to do. 


“It has been a source of comfort through the years, to 
have even so small an amount in a safe place. 
are no longer young, and have decided to buy a little home. 
This means that we need the small savings the New York 
Life has been keeping for us these many years... 


This is a $1,000 20 Payment Life policy issued at age 35. 
Total premiums paid—$766.80. Present cash value, includ- 
ing dividend deposits, amounts to $1,146.21. 
these years the beneficiary has been protected for $1,000. 


A life or endowment policy (but not term 
insurance)is an Insured Savings Plan with 
guaranteed values for Retirement. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Now we 


Through all 
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Resigns as Vice Pres, 





K. A. Luther 
To Re-enter Agency Field 





| resented by our low field 
costs.” 
| Mr. Luther’s association 
| with the Aetna Life covers 
a long period—almost thirty- 
five years of continuous and 
very active service. His ca- 
| reer is marked by a series of 
steady advances, beginning 
| with his early years as an 
j} agent, then as a_ district 
manager, as general agent at 
Syracuse and later at Boston, 
then to the home office as 
agency secretary and subse- 
quently to the office of vice- 
president. 

Mr. Luther started as a 
soliciting agent for the Aetna 
Life in May, 1898, his terri- 
tory being in and around 
Warsaw, New York, his 
| birthplace. His record as an 
agent and as a district mana- 
ger led to his appointment, in 
1909, as general agent at 
Syracuse. After ten years 
of building his organization 
and production there, he was 
| appointed general agent at 
Boston, where his outstand- 
| ing achievements resulted in 
his appointment to the home 

office in 1923, as agency sec- 
retary. He was elected vice- 
| president in charge of agen- 
| cies in 1925. 
Over a period of ten years 


| as head of the Aetna Life’s 





| 
| 





agency organization, Mr. Lu- 
ther has been notably suc- 
cessful. His administration 
has brought many marked 
improvements in expansion, 
in organization, in _ sales 
methods, in sales personnel. 

One of his first steps, after 
going to the home office, was 
the introduction of the gen- 
eral Agents Conference, an 
annual business convention 
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Called to Home Office 





S. T. Whatley 
New Aetna Vice-President 


of general agents for the 
personal and open discussion 
of mutual problems and 
plans. More recently, Mr. 
Luther inaugurated regional 
meetings, annual business 
conventions attended only by 
leading producers. 

Another of Mr. Luther’s 
first activities at the home 
office was the establishment 
of an extensive sales train- 
ing program for agents. Ad- 
vertising plans and cam- 
paigns have always been con- 
ducted under Mr. Luther’s 
direct supervision. He has 
been personally active in the 
planning and preparation of 
conservative work, and in 
putting into operation, both 


at the home office and in the | 
field, methods for extending 


a more intimate and com- 
plete service to Aetna Life 
policyholders. 

The idea of a General 
Agents Advisory Council was 
conceived and introduced by 
Mr. Luther in 1927. This 
council, composed of ten ap- 
pointed general agents, rep- 
resents the Aetna Life’s field 
organization for the purpose 
of discussing with the home 
office problems of major im- 
portance to the field, and of 
submitting proposals or sug- 
gestions which appear to be 
of significant value to the 
field. 

Mr. Whatley, who becomes 
head of the Aetna Life’s 
agency organization, was ap- 
pointed general agent in 
Chicago by Mr. Luther in 
1923. He is a native of Ala- 
bama, and has been in the in- 
surance business continuously 
since his graduation from the 
University of Alabama in 
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1907. His early experience 
was in a general insurance 
and real estate office, which 


he left after two years to! 


represent the Massachusetts 
Mutual as agent in Birming- 
ham. In 1911 he joined the 
Reliance Life as agency or- 
ganizer in Alabama, and 
was transferred to Seattle in 
the following year as super- 
visor for the same company. 
From Seattle he went to 
Pittsburgh, where he had 
charge of the Reliance Life 
home office agency from 1913 
to 1923. 


Joined Company in 1923 

In 1923 Mr. Whatley be- 
came associated with the 
Aetna Life in Pittsburgh, 
and was appointed, in No- 


| vember of that year, general 





agent at Chicago. During his 
nine years as head of the 
Chicago agency, Mr. What- 
ley has followed a program 
of agency development which 
has made him one of the out- 
standing agency heads in the 
country. Perhaps the high- 
est recognition that can be 
given to any insurance field 
man was accorded to Mr. 
Whatley when he was elected 
President of the National 
Association of Life Under- 
writers in November, 1929. 

In spite of the responsi- 
bilities which that office car- 
ries; Mr. Whatley was 
awarded, for, extraordinary 
agency progress in 1930, the 
President’s National Trophy, 
the highest award that can 
come to a general agent of 
the Aetna Life. 
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Dividend Reduction 


Mutual Life Assurance 
Company, Waterloo, Ontario, 
has announced that the divi- 
dend schedule, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1933, will be reduced 
to a basis of ninety per cent 
of the dividends actually paid 
in 1932, although the first 
year dividend in 1933 will be 
but eighty-five per cent of the 
first year dividend under the 
old scale. 





Announce Meeting Dates 

DALLAS, TExAS, Nov. 29— 
The annual meeting of the 
Texas Association of Mutual 
Life Insurance Officials will 
be held in Dallas, May 9 and 
10, it was announced by J. 
V. Singleton of Waxahachie, 
president of the organization. 
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TELL THE LAPSER! 


The story of the plight of any family whose pro- 
vider dies uninsured is a sordid one, at best, but 
now is the time to tell it to any man considering the | 


lapsation of his protection. 


Why spare him the details? 


All he will have to do is to hear them. 


he lapses, his wife and children will have 


to LIVE them! 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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SIXTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT 
for Year Ended December 31, 1931 


Insurance in Force 
$387,823,631 
(Increase $12,579,761) 


Admitted Assets 
$72,970,833.17 
(Increase $3,356,668.18) 


Payments to Beneficiaries and Policyholders 
$7,188,970.44 
(Increase $227,079.41) 


\jieere ComPaNy 
IRGINIA 


Richmond, Virginia 
Incorporated 1871 

















More Ammunition 


for our fieldmen. The Philadelphia 
Life Adjustment Policy has been 


built to fit present day conditions. 


It is a 1932 model—More Pro- | 





tection—Low Cost—Flexible—Per- | 





manent. 





General Agents wanted in Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, 


and Michigan. 





Philadelphia Life Insurance 
Company 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 















































Are You Ready For 
A General Agency? 


In twenty-two Mid-Western, Western 
and South-Western states the National 
has attractive general agency oppor- 
tunities for ambitious, forward-look- 
ing men. 


They’re real opportunities, too — a 
working contract that is exceptional— 
a policy contract that is altogether 
unique. 


If you, too, believe that the future 
holds unusual opportunities for the 
man in life insurance and are looking 
for an opportunity, we should learn 
more about each other. 






National Life Company 
118 11th St. 


Des Moines, Iowa 









<~* THECLY 
ge | HANDBOOK 


as WITH QUESTIONS ann ANSWERS 
TO THE 1932 EXAMINATION 


You do not have to be a candi- 
date for the C. L. U. degree to 
benefit from the study of the ma- 
terial this booklet contains. The 
questions and their answers deal 
with problems with which life 
, cca are confronted every 

lay. 


For the C. L. U. candidate it is 


thorough idea of what knowledge 
is required before taking the ex- 
amination—the type of questions 
that are asked and the form of an- 
swers that are expected. 


The new features that have been 
added are of interest to both the 
C. L. U candidate and those desir- 
ing up-to-date information about 








indispensable. Although the same the American College of Life 
questions will not be asked next Underwriters and how to obtain 
year, this booklet will give you a the C. L. U. designation. 


IT CONTAINS THESE FEATURES 


—Questions and answers to the 1932 Examination 
—1933 examination dates 

—Eligibility requirements 

—Scope of the examinations 

—Procedure for taking examinations 

—Suggestions as to preparation 

—List of reading books 

—Aims of the American College of Life Underwriters 
—Significance of the C. L. U. designation 


PRICE $1.00 A COPY—12 COPIES $10.00 
ORDER NOW FROM 


THE INSURANCE FIELD CO. 
405 S. FOURTH STREET 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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Prudential Writes Large 
Group Contract 

Group life insurance aggre- 
gating $12,000,000, coupled 
with permanent disability 
provisions and weekly bene- 
fits during absence arising 
from sickness or accident, 
has been put into effect for 
twelve thousand employes of 
the Kroger Grocery and Bak- 
ing Company, of Cincinnati. 
This is stated to be one of the 
largest group _ insurance 
transactions of the year. 

Employees contribu- 
tions range from 22 to 72 
cents weekly, according to 
salary classification, and the 
employer meets the remaining 
cost. No medical examina- 
tion is required for participa- 
tion in the plan. The Pruden- 
tal Insurance Company will 
administer the insurance pro- 
gram. 





How Much Insurance? 

Speaking on the subject, 
“The Mathematics of Life 
Insurance,” L. H. Wheat- 
craft, of Ball State College, 
at Muncie, Ind., recently told 
members of the Kiwanis 
Club there how the indivi- 
dual may figure out for him- 
self the amounts of prem- 
iums he should pay to attain 
a given result from his in- 
surance policies. He _ illus- 
trated his talk by a chart of 
tables compiled by life insur- 
ance actuaries. 
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Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 


a synonym for 
Quality and 
Excellence in 
Life Insurance 


Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 


Springfield 
Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 
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Insurance Men Winners 
In Two Important Races 





Indianapolis Candidate Is 
Elected as Next State 
Auditor 


The insurance men of In- 
dianapolis who were can- 
didates for office in the last 
election ran three to two in 
favor of the Republicans, that 
is so far as running went, 
but the two Democrats were 
successful in election. Per- 
haps the most important office 
an insurance man got was 
that of state auditor. Floyd 
E. Williamson was elected. 
He was born in a log cabin 
north of Indianapolis and 
after attending Indiana Uni- 
versity taught school. After- 
ward and until he was elected 
state auditor at the previous 
election, he was state man- 
ager of the Provident Life 
and Accident Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Elected to Senate 


A. Leroy Portteus, treas- 
urer of the Indianapolis Life, 
was elected to the state sen- 
ate on the Democratic ticket. 
He has been with the Indian- 
apolis since its inception and 
always has taken an active 
interest in civic affairs. 

Among the defeated can- 
didates was H. Walker De- 
Haven, candidate for repre- 
sentative on the Republican 
ticket. He has been repre- 
sentative of an automobile in- 
surance organization for sev- 
eral years and a member of 
the House of Representatives 
in 1925 to 1927 and at suc- 
ceeding sessions has been ac- 
tive in lobbying in insurance 
interests. 


Defeated for Secretary 


Bert C. Morgan, candidate 
for secretary of state on the 
Republican ticket, was de- 
feated. He has been in the 
insurance business since 
about 1914 and in the mean- 
time has held several ap- 
pointive offices in the Repub- 
lican party, among them pro- 
hibition director for Indiana. 

Another veteran Republi- 
can senator who will not be 
seen for at least a couple of 
years is Winfield Miller, for 
23 years farm loan agent for 
the Connecticut Mutual Life 
in both Indiana and Ohio. He 
was a member of the House 
in 1919 and of the Senate in 
1921, 1923, 1929 and 1931, 


and the special session of 
this year. He spent his early 
business years as a lawyer, 
but quit that profession for 
insurance. 
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The Metropolitan 





Life Insurance 





Company paid 





an average of 





2,177 insurance 





*claims every 





business day 















= during the 
year 1931. 








METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRES. ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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LEM 5 : 








WELL, I wrote you that Education Policy, 
didn’t I? “Came to scoff and remained to 
marvel”—that’s you, Freddy. What do you 
think of U. C. L.’s new sales plan now? Didn’t 
I tell you it was good? 







I dug out the history of the plan for you, and 
found out a lot more interesting stuff besides. 







It seems the whole thing—advertising, radio, 
new sales plan, and all—was conceived about a 






year ago. 


Although U. C. L. is one of the oldest and 
most conservative in the game, it has a progres- 
sive management that can pick holes and 
plunge right through like Jim used to do after 
you smeared the defense. This time they’ve got 
a clear field with the goal posts ahead, and the 
agents in the cheering section are yelling like 
mad! 















Not bad? Of course, I’m only a “sub”, but 
even the janitor has school spirit in this man’s 
Alma Mater! 















YOUR OLD ROOMMATE, 
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THE UNION CENTRAL 






INSURANCE COMPANY 
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| been made 





Prudential Changes | 
“Modified 3” Rates | 


Mortality Trend Dictates 
Upward Revision for 
Middle Age Policy- 
holders 


The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America has an- 
nounced an increase in prem- 
ium rates under the Modified 
3 and Modified 3 20-year 
term policies to be effective on 
all applications dated on or 
after Dec. 1, 1932. According 
to John K. Gore, vice- 
president and actuary of the 
company, moderate upward 
revision of rates has been 
found necessary because of 
the increase in recent years 
of the mortality rate at the 
higher middle entry ages. 

The above comparative 
table of the old and new rates 
on the Modified Life 3 policy 
shows that no change has 
in the current | 





| rates for ages 15 to 35 inclu- 


| not issued 


sive and for ages 64 to 66 in- | 
clusive. Rates for interme- 
diate ages of issue have been 
revised upward slightly. It 
is to be noted that rates are 
shown for $1000 of insurance 
although these policies are | 
in amounts less | 


than $5000. 
No changes in the prevail- 


| ing rates of the Modified Life 








3 Whole Life and 20-Year 
Term policy have been made 
between the ages of issue 20 
to 34 inclusive. Increased 
rates for full $10,000 contin- 
ued insurance after 20 years 
begin at age 36. Old and new 
rates are shown in the follow- 
ing comparative table for 
amounts of $10,000 of insur- 





Prudential Insurance Company Modified 3 Whole Life and 
20-Year Term* 





Prudential Insurance Company, 
Modified Life 3 Policy per 
1, nd 
Old New 
Premiums Premiums 
Age 

at ist3 After ist3 After 
Issue Yrs. 3 Yrs. Yrs. 3 Yrs, 

15—35 No change in rates 
36 .$19.74 $23.22 $19.77 $23.26 
 - g 24.11 20.59 24,29 
38 25.05 21.45 25.24 
39 26.05 22.36 26.3] 
40 27.09 23.33 27.45 
41 28.18 24.34 28.64 
42 29.33 25.42 29.91 
43 30.54 26.55 31.24 
44 31.84 27.75 32.65 
45 33.18 29.02 34.14 
46 34.59 30.36 35.72 
47 36.09 31.77 37.38 
48 37.68 33.27 39.14 
49 39.36 34.86 41.0) 
50 41.15 36.54 42.99 
51 43.09 38.31 45.07 
52 45.16 40.19 47.28 
53 47.39 42.19 49.64 
54 49.76 44.30 52.12 
55 52.26 46.54 54.75 
56 54.91 48.77 57.38 
57 57.72 51.14 60.16 
58 60.69 53.67 63.14 
59 63.91 56.37 66.32 
60 67.29 59.25 69.71 
61 71.56 62.41 73.42 
62 76.40 65.78 77.39 
63 81.60 69.37 81.61 
64. 87.18 74.10 87.18 
65 ..79.53 93.56 79.53 93.56 
66 ..85.71 100.84 85.71 100.84 


_ * Rates are shown for $1,000 of 
insurance, but policies are not 
issued for less than $5,000. 


ance which is the minimum 
amount for which the Modi- 
fied Life 3-20 is issued. 
Investigation of the compa- 
ny’s experience under the 
Accidental Death Benefit fea- 
ture has indicated that a uni- 
form rate for all ages is no 
longer satisfactory. Accord- 
ingly, an increased premium 
at the middle and higher ages 
will be charged for this bene- 
fit. The extra annual prem- 
iums for this benefit were 
formerly $1.00 per $1000 of 
insurance for all ages of entry 
on the Modified Life 3, Modi- 
fied Life 5 and the Modified 
3-20 Policies. The rate will 


'remain $1.00 per $1000 for 


ages 15-30 inclusive after 
December 1, 1932, but are 
graded according to entry age 
above the age 31. 


Prem. Rates on Basis of $10,000 for ist 20 Years 


Old Premiums 


$10,000 
$10,000 


After 20 Yrs. 
$5,000 $10,000 


First 3 Yrs 
Next 17 Yrs 


20 to 34 No change in rates 


35 .$142.50 $167.65 $111.90 $378.90 
36. 148.55 174.75 116.10 396.45 
37 . 155.45 182.90 120.55 415.20 
38 . 162.90 191.65 125.25 435.20 
39 171.00 201.20 130.25 456.55 
40 . 179.70 211.40 135.45 479.25 
41 . 188.95 222.30 140.90 503.40 
42 . 198.90 234.00 146.65 529.20 
43 . 209.60 246.60 152.70 556.70 
44 221.10 260.15 159.20 586.20 
45 233.35 274.55 165.90 617.55 
46 . 246.50 290.00 172.95 651.00 
47 260.55 306.50 180.45 686.80 
48 275.65 324.30 188.40 725.10 
49 . 291.75 343.20 196.80 766.00 
50 . 309.00 363.50 205.75 809.80 





New Premiums 








fF. §€ 
> ° 
ro) 3 & = 
mm 3 
2e@ y%@ After 20 Yrs. 
~| o 
a z $5,000 $10,000 
$144.85 $170.40 $111.90 $378.90 
151.85 178.65 116.30 396.65 
159.55 187.70 121.10 415.75 
167.80 197.40 126.20 436.15 
176.65 207.80 131.55 457.85 
186.20 219.05 137.25 481.05 
196.40 231.05 143.20 505.70 
207.40 244.00 149.55 532.10 
219.10 257.75 156.20 560.20 
231.75 272.65 163.25 590.25 
245.25 288.55 170.70 622.35 
259.70 305.55 178.60 656.65 
275.10 323.65 186.90 693.25 
291.60 343.05 195.70 732.40 
309.30 363.90 205.05 774.25 
328.19 386.00 214.95 819.00 


* Insurance of $10,000 during first 20 years and $5,000 thereafter. 


Full $10,000 may be continued after 20 years on payment of in- 


creased premiums. 
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Missouri State Life 
Celebrates Big Day 


Anniversary Production Was 
Largest In Volume 
Since 1930 





president of the Missouri 
State Life Insurance Com- 
pany, reports that Wednes- 
day, November 23rd, was the 
biggest day in life insurance 
production the company has 
had since May, 1930. The 
field force throughout the 
forty states in which the com- 
pany operates, in celebration 
of the company’s fortieth an- 
niversary, wrote $1,054,970 
regular life business and $1,- 
315,000 group insurance, be- 
sides a large volume of acci- 
dent insurance. 

The St. Louis agency led in 
life production with over 
$250,000 for the day. The six 
weeks’ “election campaign,” 
which was brought to a close 
by the anniversary day, re- 
sulted in regular life sales 
amounting to over $10,000,- 
000 on 5565 lives, and ap- 
proximately $6,000,000 group 
insurance. James H. Halley 
of St. Louis led the agency 
force in volume of regular 
life insurance, with $209,000. 
Thomas J. Farris of St. Louis 
led in number of. lives insured 
by writing an average of 
three applications daily for 
the entire six weeks’ period. 





Prudential Reduces 1933 
Scale of Dividends 


President Edward D. Duffield 
of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America has an- 
nounced to the field force of 
the company a reduction in 
dividends for 1933 on ordinary 
insurance. The letter reads, in 
part, as follows: 

"Because of economic and 
financial conditions, together 
with increased taxes and a con- 
tinuance of relatively large 
payments for death claims and 
disability benefits, we have de- 
cided to make a further re- 
duction in our ordinary div- 
idends for 1933, to a more 
conservative scale than that of 
the present year. The reduc- 
tion averages slightly more 
than $1 per thousand of insur- 
ance. 

"Absolute security for every 
policyholder’s contract is of 


Paramount importance. This 
reduction in dividends will 
strengthen still further the 


sound financial position of the 
company. 

"The interest return on div- 
idends and other funds left on 
deposit with the company will 
be continued at 42 per cent 





for 1933." 
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60th ANNIVERSARY 


1872 - 1932 











Founded 60 years ago this month. Still 
furnishing dependable insurance protec- 
tion with select policies that meet the re- 
quirements of the most discriminating 


buyers. 


If a permanent connection in Ohio or 


New York interests you, write today. 


FRANK F. EHLEN 


Director of Agencies 


JOHN M. HULL 


President 














BUFFALO MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1872 
452 Delaware Ave. Buffalo, N. Y. 

















with the Prudential as a 
junior clerk on September 
17, 1900, and on January 1, 
1906, was transferred to the 
advertising department. In 
October, 1925, when the De- 
partment of Publications was 
organized, he was assigned to 
important duties there and 
within two months had been 
promoted to the position of 
assistant editor of publica- 


William T. O'Connor Dies 
Suddenly 
NewWARK, N. J., Nov. 26— 
Colleagues of William T. 
O’Connor, assistant editor of 
publications for the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company of 
America, were shocked today 
when they learned that he | 
had died suddenly at his | 
home, 96 Central Avenue, 
late yesterday afternoon. 
O’Connor began his service 
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| Franklin Life ‘eee 


Wm. C. Pec 


The Franklin Life, Spring- 
field, announces the appoint- 
ment of William C. Peck as 
supervisor for Michigan, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
the Chicago district of [Il- 
linois. 

Mr. Peck has a successful 
record in all branches of life 
insurance field work. He 
started as agent for the Mis- 
souri State in Chicago, be- 
came general agent, and later 
manager of the Baltimore di- 
vision of that company. He 
resigned this position to do 
organization work for the 
Bankers Reserve of Omaha, 
Nebraska. His connection 
with The Franklin dates 
from November 7th. 

This appointment is part 
of the program of intensive 
development started by The 
Franklin early in the sum- 
mer of 1932. 





Inheritance, Gift and Income 
Tax Information 

Through the courtesy of 
Rupert F. Fry, president of 
the Old Line Life Insurance 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
there has come to our atten- 
tion a booklet entitled “In- 
heritance, Gift and Income 
|'Tax Information, Federal, 
State and Territorial.” 

This folder gives detailed 
information as to the many 
features of the Federal Reve- 
nue Act of 1932, lists the in- 
heritance tax exemptions and 
rates and gives other valu- 
able data as regard Federal 
and State requirements. The 
booklet is being distributed 
in Milwaukee with the com- 
pliments of the First Wiscon- 





| sin Trust Company. 











tions. 
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* insurable from 
the aay Of birth 


| with - 








The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company, Fort Wayne . Indiana 


Life Insurance 























Stewardship 


Sie Mutual Benefit is justly proud of its rec- 
ord of stewardship, for funds entrusted to its 
care have been conserved and wisely increased. 
Neither war, nor plague nor panic has pre- 
vented the performance of its contracts. And in 
that constancy there is confidence that members 
of the Company will continue to find safety in 
Mutual Benefit protection. New policies being 
issued daily are contractual obligations and will 
further demonstrate the unchanging character 
of Mutual Benefit security . . . the first law of a 
life insurance company is security. 


The MUTUAL BENEFIT 
|} LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark, New Jersey 


























— 
| America the Magnificent! 


Other nations call us money-mad, a 
nation of shopkeepers, materialists. We 
know how false is this estimate by those 
in other lands who are too far from 
our lives, our work, our ideals to know 
the Soul of our country. For now again, 
when want and suffering among our peo- 
ple, beyond all previous measure and 
spread, darkly shadows the land, millions 
are eagerly stretching out filled hands to 
the multitude who, faultless and proudly 
brave in the disaster, must be shared 
with. No one, our people declare, shall 
or need go hungry or cold anywhere 
within the boundaries of American terri- 
tory. Nowhere is this national nobility 
more sublimely exemplified than in 
America the Magnificent. 


The Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 











United States Life Insurance 
Company 
In the City of New York 


Organized 1850. Non-Participating Policies 
Only. Over 81 Years of Service to 
Policyholders 
ow 


Good Territory for personal producers, under 
direct contract. 


cw 
HOME OFFICE 
| 156 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 














The Road Ahead 


The success ahead of a life insurance salesman depends 
upon five definite things— 
1. Himself 
2. His field 
3. His pelicy contracts 
4. His contract 
5. His company 
All of these are equally important. If all are good, 
success can be predetermined. 


To the man whe possesses the right qualifications, we 
will supply the other requisites of the right field, the 
right pelicies, the right contract, with the right company. 





For further information address 
A. R. Perkins, Agency Manager 


JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Julian Price, President 


Greensboro, North Carolina 






































YOUR 4. coOLors 
WORDING a RED, GREEN 
——~ OR BLUE 

GS MMM 













FENTON LABEL CoO., INC. 


( GUMMED POLICY LABELS ) 


506-512 RACE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA 


3000 $599 





















SEND CHECK 
WITH ORDER 





1000 $250 
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THREE GREAT HAZARDS 


A Leaflet That Gets Down to Rock Bottom Reasoning 
About Life Insurance 





“Three Great Hazards’’ a leaflet written by Ernest Gray is just what 
a number of life insurance agents have been looking for because it ic a 
piece of sales literature that speaks to prospects in their own language. It 
is calculated to create a thoughtful state of mind in the prospect before 
the agent makes his call 





PRICES 


50 Copies....... $2.50 500 Copies....... $18. 
100 Copies....... $4.50 1000 Copies....... $30. 
10,000 Copies....... $225. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Michigan Department 
Bans Trading Stamps 





Proposed Premium Payment 
Plan Would Violate 
Rebate Law 





LANSING, MicH., Nov. 27— 
The Michigan department has 
tentatively frowned upon a 
proposal to adapt the “trad- 
ing stamp” idea to life insur- 
ance. Some Battle Creek 
promoters, former advertis- 
ing men, have come forward 
with a plan under which 
stores would give to their 
of life insurance premiums. 

It was disclosed, however, 
through questioning of the 
promoters by department of- 
ficials that the stamps would 
have a higher redemption 
value when applied to insur- 
ance payments than when re- 
deemed for cash. Such 
discriminatory treatment, de- 
partment officials opined, 
would constitute a violation 
of the anti-rebate law and 
would render the entire plan 
illegal. It was disclosed that 
the originators of the plan 
would sell the stamps to the 
merchants at twice the 
amount at which they could 
be redeemed. 





Speakers at Actuarial Club 
of Indianapolis 

M. C. Jones, assistant sec- 
retary of the American Cen- 
trol Life of Indianapolis, and 
Walter Huehl, actuary of the 
Indianapolis Life, were prin- 
cipal speakers at a dinner 
meeting recently of the Ac- 
tuarial Club of Indianapolis 
at the Columbia Club. Mr. 
Jones discussed “Future 
Trends in Life Insurance,” 
and Mr. Huehl spoke on the 
1932 annual statements of 
life insurance companies. Of- 
ficers of the group are Hor- 
ace Hartwell, actuary of the 
People’s Life of Frankfort, 
president; E. M. Karrman of 
the American Central, vice- 
president, and E. J. Shingler, 
actuary of the United Mutual 
Life, secretary. 





Sun Life Changes 


W. J. James, Birmingham 
agency manager of Sun Life 
Assurance Company, of Can- 
ada, since 1928, has been 
transferred to Wilmington, 
Del., as manager, and John 
N. Corey, assistant manager 
at Canton, Ohio, has been 
made manager of the Birm- 
ingham office. 
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Profitable Prospecting 


LL life insurance salesmen and managers agree that to be successful a 

salesman must have a list of prospects. He must establish favorable con- 

tact with the prospect and must present in a logical and convincing manner a 
definite need and a plan to supply the need. 


But how shall these three requisites be accomplished ? 


The Ohio National has completed for its field force a visual prospecting sales 
talk. It secures a favorable interview on referred names. It presents a definite 
need. It offers a plan to satisfy the need. 


Two agents upon receiving the sales talk and instructions started out to use it 
immediately. Results the first day—Agent Number One sold a policy for 
$5,086; Agent Number Two sold a policy for $7,629. 


The plan goes further than establishing contacts, interesting the prospect and 
supplying a need—it increases the number of prospects and makes prospecting 
itself profitable. 


This new visual sales presentation plan is one of the many reasons ‘““Why It 


Pays to Tie Up with The Ohio National.” 


Salesman wanted in select locations in the following states: 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania and Texas. 


THE OHIO NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


E. E. Kirkpatrick 
Supt. of Agencies 


T. W. Appleby, 
President 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 











Lapsed Policy Fraud 
Police of southern Indiana 
are looking for the perpetra- 
tor of an insurance racket. A 
woman in Evansville -re- 
ported to police that a man 


| posing as an insurance com- 
pany field manager had vic- 
timized her of a considerable 
sum. She said she paid the 
money to the man on the as- 
sumption that it represented 


a premium due on an insur- 
ance policy held by her fa- 
ther who died recently. The 
man represented that if the 
premium were paid a lapsed 
policy would be paid in full. 

















Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. | 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 
Confidential communication invited from those with clean records and witb 
ability to handle such an agency. Address 


EXCLUSIVE 


care of THE SPECTATOR 























Life Insurance 












ATLANTIC LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Richmond, Virginia 








Honestly, It’s the Best Policy 









THE WOMAN’S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 


The Largest Actuarially Solvent Fraternal Benefit Society in the 
World Managed Exclusively by Women 
Organized October 1, 1892 
WOMEN DEPUTIES WANTED 
Offers Business Opportunity for Field gp omen 
Splendid Plans of Protection for All Ages. 





























Total Funds Over $33,000,000 
Benefits Paid Since Organization Over... . . $43,000,000 


For further information write to 


THE INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


W. B. A. Building Port Huron, Michigan 
Bina West Miller Frances D. Partridge 
Supreme President Supreme Secretary 


The Home Life Insurance Company 
of America 


Protects the Entire Family 


Home Life Agents are equipped to serve every need for 
protection. Modern policies are issued on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plans from birth to Age 65 next birthday. 
The Home Life sales-kit means a whole family of poten- 
tial policyholders back of every door-bell. 


There Is a Home Life Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 
Over One Hundred Millions in Force 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
(Interested in Replies from Pennsylvania and Delaware) 


Sales Possibilities 
Undeveloped in Maryland! 


We Have Some of the Best 
Counties in the State Open 
for Direct Appointment 


Generous Contract . . . Full Policy Service 
Sincere Home Office Cooperation. 


George Washington Life Insurance Co. 
Charleston, West Virginia 






























Eureka Maryland Assurance Corp. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 
A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS 
of POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDI- 
NARY. 


Josh N. Warfield, Jr., Pres. J. Barry Mahool, Vice-Pres. 
A. W. Mears, Sec’y A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 


“A Life Insurance Company” 








having a Special Proposition to submit to a 
selected limited number of people in the States 
of Maryland and Virginia desires to secure the 
services of two high-class Life Insurance Sales- 
men. 






Address: Confidential care THE SPECTATOR 





OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts 
THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Denver, Colorado 








An Exceptional Opportunity 
For Texas Agents 
Direct Agency Contracts Low Cost 


High Commissions Non-Medical 
Very Liberal Renewals Child Forms 
Splendid Territory Modern Policies 


Pioneer Legal Reserve Company of the Southwest 


Texas Life Insurance Company 


Write teday. Wm. D. Mayfield, V-Pres. Waco, Texas 











ALTIMORE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


WILLIAM O. MACGILL, President 
Agents desiring to connect themselves with a solid and qocomene 
yet conservative Life eg Company, can address 8. D. 
Secretary, giving referen 
Industrial and Gedeery, “Life Insurance policies issued upon all 
attractive forms of policies. 





















STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 





This Five Point Program Is Increasing 
the Sales of State Mutual Agents 
1—Plan day and keep records. 
2—Follew up old policyholders. 
3—Advertise yourself and your business. 
4—Get new and better prospects. 
5—Use ideas that sell. 

Sales material necessary to this program of 
action is available to our representatives. 





Incorporated 1844 


| 





PINANCIAL STABILITY COMPLETE PROTECTION 

















GRAND FAPIDS. 
MICH. 


FOR FOLDER 
SHC WING ELABORATE DISPLAY 
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Illinois Life In 
Receivership 
(Concluded from page 15) 
ance in force for a fixed 
period or indefinitely, de- 
pending upon some future 
ruling of the court. The at- 
torney for the stockholders 
wanted the fixed period while 
the attorney for the policy- 
holder took the view that an 
indefinite continuance of the 
business would be satisfac- 

tory. 

Cuicaco, Nov. 28— The 
Illinois Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Chicago, one of the 
best known companies in ihe 
central west, was ordered 
into receivership Saturday 
morning by Judge James H. 
Wilkerson in United States 
District Court. The judge 
simultaneously established an 
injunction restraining the 


company from paying out | 
any funds except for normal | 
payroll purposes, and he also | 


ruled that premiums collected 
in the future should be kept 
in a separate fund. 

The receivership was de- 
cided on when the company, 
through its new board of 
directors presented a resolu- 
tion agreeing to the receiver- 
ship as the best means of 
preventing discrimination in 
the disbursement of funds, 
but denying the imputation 
of fraud that was made in 
the original bill for receiver- 
ship as filed by a stockholder, 
Mary Martha Dayton of 
Leon, Iowa. 

The court was told that 
the reserves of the company, 
which on December 31 to- 
taled $29,796,197, were im- 
paired $7,000,000, and that 
the cash on hand was suf- 
ficient to care for only the 
death claims and expenses of 
operations, but not for the 
extraordinary demands for 
policy loans and cash sur- 
render values. 

At the opening of the hear- 
ing Saturday Judge Wilker- 
son permitted E. J. Stevens 
end J. W. Stevens, owners of 
a majority of the company’s 
capital stock, to intervene as 
stockholders and E. J. Ste- 
vens to intervene as a policy- 
holder. The court’ then 
consolidated the two bills for 
a receivership, the Layton 
petition and that of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Jane Wharf of 
Vincennes, Indiana, a policy- 
holder. 

Judge Wilkerson was to 
approve the receiver on Mon- 
day of this week. He has 
indicated that his chief con- 
cern is for the policyholders, 
and implied that the receiver 
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| The Union Labor Life 


Insurance Company 


has available openings for general agen- 
cies in the best sections of Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York 
and Pennsylvania. The Company offers 
attractive policy forms, numerous leads 
and effective cooperation in the Home 
Office and the field to make the agency 
contract readily profitable. 
ance agents who desire the maximum 
compensation for their efforts and to 
build for the future are invited to apply to 


The Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company 
Washington, D. C. 


Life insur- 

















might be instructed to take 
action with reference to the 
deals which brought about 
the downfall of the company. 

The failure of the company 
is directly attributable to the 
predominance of mortgages 
and other obligations of the 
| Stevens Hotel and the La- 
Salle Hotel in the portfolio 
of the company. Judge Wil- 
kerson was informed that 
these total approximately 
$11,000,000, all of which are 
in default. It also was de- 
clared that some of the Ste- 
| vens bonds are junior securi- 
ties. 

It was the default of these 
issues which so diminished 
the income of the company 
and which so froze its assets 
that it was unable to raise 
funds to meet the demands 
for policy loans and cash sur- 
renders which came in “bank 
run” proportions. The de- 
fault of the securities also 
prevented the company from 
carrying the securities at par. 





two hotels mentioned were 
promoted by members of the 
Stevens family which has 
dominated the life company 
since its reincorporation as a 
legal reserve company in 
1899. 

The new board took control 
| of the company in September 





It is of interest that the | 








| 





at the request of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corpora- 
tion, which has loaned the 
company approximately $1,- 
000,000. Application for ad- 


ditional loans are pending, | 
but it was explained that this | 


would be useless now, as the 
company would have to 
pledge all of its liquid securi- 


| ties to the R. F. C. and that 


the funds so realized would 
soon be expended and that 
the company would then be 
in a more seriously frozen 
condition. 

The new board includes 
R. W. Stevens, president, 
and John F. Williams, vice- 
president of the company; 
Robert D. Gray, president, 
National Life, Chicago; Cal- 
vin Fentress, investment 
banker; Samuel M. Hastings, 
manufacturer; Rawleigh 
Warner, Pure Oil Company; 
Paul Steinrecher, real estate, 
and J. C. McCord. 

The board on December 31 
included James W. Stevens, 
chairman; Clarence E. 
Moore, Ernest J. Stevens, 
J. H. Stevens, Raymond W. 
Stevens, B. J. Stookey, and 
S. L. Tompkins. 

The company on December 
31 reported insurance in 
force of $160,061,047; assets 
of $41,948,764; capital four 
million; surplus $1,397,734. 
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Baltimore Association 
Questions Fee Charges 





Insurance Beneficiaries Have 
to Pay Coroners for 


Death Proofs 





BALTIMORE, Nov. 19—The 
Baltimore Life Underwriters 
Association this week started 
a probe of the practice of 
coroners charging a fee for 
filling out death certificates 
in cases in which they have 
acted in their official capacity 
as coroners. 

When the investigation is 
completed the matter will be 
placed before Governor 
Ritchie, who appoints the 
coroners. 

The point at issue con- 
cerns the charging of fees 
to insurance beneficiaries 
for issuing death certificates 
required by the insurance 
companies, According to the 
coroners, the practice has 
been followed for years. The 
fees, it is said, have ranged 
from $2 to $10. 

In explaining their posi- 
tion the coroners have taken 
the stand that in certifying 
the death officially to the 
health department they act 
as public officials, but that 
beyond that poirt—including 
the issuance of another cer- 
tificate to insurance benefi- 
ciaries or other interested 
persons—they are free to act 
as private physicians. 





Northwestern National 


Appointments 
(Concluded from page 15) 
Hutchinson, Kansas; Roy 


Hall, Carbondale, Illinois; M. 
N. Hatcher, Los Angeles, 
California; Thomas J. Hen- 
derson, Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan; E. M. Hess, Gary, In- 
diana; Colonel James W. F. 
Hughes, Topeka, Kansas; H. 
J. Kralovec, Chicago, Illinois; 
Ira A. McBride, Springfield, 
Missouri; C. E. Pease, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; J. E. Polka, 
Chicago, Illinois; A. W. Shell 
& Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; C. J. Shetztey, High- 
land Park, Illinois; W. N. 
Stafford, Chicago, Illinois; 
L. E. Swank, Waukegan, IIli- 
nois; A. G. Swanson, Chica- 
go, Illinois; Joel T. Traylor, 
Indianapolis, Indiana; Syl- 
van F. Ukele, Kansas City, 
Missouri; George A. With- 
ers, Clay Center, Kansas; 
Ben Wood, Boise, Idaho; and 
Earle W. Zinn, Seattle, 
Washington. 


Life Insurance 















































LOYALTY GROUP 


NEAL BASSETT, President 





JOHN R COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


CAPITAL 
Organized 1855 


$ 9,397,690 00 








NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President 























JOHN R COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vi.e Pres. 
W E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HFRMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS. 2dV.-Pres, 
THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1853 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres HERMAN AMBOS, bgt E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W_W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres, T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
$ 600,000.00 Organized 1854 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
ans R. oe; Vice-Pres. eee KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pree. 
E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Fres. RMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres, 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 24 V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS. 2d V.-Pres. 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1866 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERAFRT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres, 
W E WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, tty E.G. POTTER, 24 V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS. 2d V.-Pres, 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1871 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W.E. WOLLAEGER, President 4OHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. «RCHIBALD ~ Vice Presa, HER peas A. CLARK, Vice Pres. 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS. 2d V.-Pres, 
THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1870 
CHARLFS L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W. E, WOLLAEGER, Vice-Prer. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres, W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 300,000.00 Organized 1886 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 100,000.00 Organized 1905 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
soem | x COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HFRBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALT ER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres, 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 2,000,000.00 Organized 1852 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 


J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Vice Chairman 
H. S$. LANDERS, President J. C. HEYER, Vice President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice President 
E. G. POTTER. 2d Vice Pres. E. R. HUNT, 3rd Vice Pres’t S K. McCLURE, 3d Vice Pres, T. A. SMITH, Jr., 3rd Vice Pres. F. J. ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 





$ 1,000,000.00 OF NEW YORK Organized 1874 
NEAL BASSETT. Chairman of Board 
H. S. LANDERS, President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice President J. C. HEYER, Vice President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-President 


E.G. POTTER. 2d Vice Pres T. A. SMITH, 3ed Vice Pres. FRANK J. ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. E. R. HUNT, 3ed VicePres. S.K McCLURE.3rdVice Pres. 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1909 











WESTERN DEPARTMENT 1 B an dy --e-e 
treet, 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois San Veanoleae, Calitewain 
CESSES © CLARK, View Svesttunt EASTERN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. G. POTTER, 2nd Vice Presidents 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice President FRED W. SULLIVAN, Secretary 
JAMES SMITH, Secretary 10 Park Place sealer eae - 
SOUTH- ER ARTME 
CANADIAN DEPARTMENT AEWA, Sw See 912 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 
OLIN BROOKS, 2d Vi President 
608-607 Bap Sh, Taree, Canadas —— BEN LEE BOYNTON, Res. Vice President 
MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers A. C. MEEKER, Secretary 
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by Mage lead lef 


INOR problems of life are some- 
times as annoying, if not more 
so, than major catastrophies. For sev- 
eral days I have been worried as to 
what to do with a counterfeit half dol- 
lar. It is dated 1912 and there are 
one or two marks on it so that if the 
owner of it immediately before I came 
into possession can describe them and 
so prove claim I will gladly return it 
to him. ae 
OME wretch passed it off on me in 
giving me change for one of my 
hard-earned dollar bills when I made a 
slight purchase somewhere or other. I 
was quite unconscious of its real nature 
until I proffered it to a young lady at 
the cash counter of a restaurant where 
I frequently eat my frugal luncheon. 
She did not mince matters. “That ain’t 
no good,” she said sharply and looked 
at me with more than suspicion. I 
asked what was the matter with it. 
She vouchsafed no answer but took the 
coin and dropped it on the marble slab, 
no colder than her heart, I thought, in 
front of her. No silver chime rang out. 


ees @ 


ry\ HAT was last Thursday and I still 

have the false half dollar. I don’t 
know what to do with it. For any- 
thing I know of the law I am a crimi- 
nal for having it on my person or in 
my house the same as if it were a con- 
cealed weapon. I do not want to throw 
it away lest it fall into the hands of 
an unscrupulous wretch who will vic- 
timize another innocent person. 


* * 


AMUSED myself by thinking how 

such a scoundrel would act, that is, 

a person neither in the insurance 
business nor connected with insurance 
publications. He might use it in a coin 
telephone to make a long distance call. 
I shuddered at the thought. The coin 
telephone I have access to has, as I 
recall, no slot for 50-cent pieces. Also 
I had no desire to make a long distance 
call. He might try to pass it off at a 
store or when buying elevated railroad 
tokens. I can tell him he would not 
get far that way. He might include 
it in the sum by means of which he 
paid the reckoning at the close of a 
bridge game. Let me warn him not to 
try that in New Rochelle, N. Y. So I 
still have it and, I begin to fear, will 
have it for some time to come. And 
though I always like advice I trust no 
constant reader suggests that I put it 


€ ensmaiean will 
observe Insurance Day two weeks 
from today, December 15, at Hart- 
ford, which for so long has had as a 
sub-title, “The Insurance City.” The 
meeting will be held at the Aetna Life 
Insurance Company home office build- 
ing, beginning at 11 o'clock. A 
luncheon will be served at noon and 
there will be an afternoon session. 
There will be no banquet this year. 
George E. Turner, president of the 
Fire Reinsurance Company is chair- 
man of the general committee and 
will preside at the meetings and the 
committee includes representatives of 
each of the various insurance groups 
and agency organizations of the state. 
Paul L. Haid, president of the In- 
surance Executives Association, will 
be the principal speaker. Colonel 
Howard P. Dunham, insurance com- 
missioner of Connecticut and a past 
president of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners, will also 
speak. Governor Cross of Connecti- 
cut, will speak at the luncheon. It 
was hoped that George S. Van 
Schaick, superintendent of insurance 
of New York, would speak, but an- 
other engagement makes it impossible 
for him to be present. 








in the collection plate. 
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Wii W ightem, the pen 


name of the field correspondent of 
the Yorkshire Insurance Company, 
Ltd., and other companies of the 
Frank and DuBois Group, in a recent 
letter discusses the unemployment sit- 
uation and draws a new lesson from 
the word. He asks how about “Our 
Unemployed”—meaning the unem- 
ployed forms of insurance. He says: 
“There can be no argument as to the 
form of relief which will alleviate 
their suffering. Put them to work 
today. They will soon repay you for 
your action. Would you have em- 
ployees sit idle in your office, taking 









up valuable space, eating into your 
income, contributing absolutely noth- 
ing to your business? Every form of 
insurance written by your Companies 
is a worker, turned over to you to 
be put to work producing for you. 
If your supply shelves contain forms 
which are not being utilized you are 
actually losing part of your income.” 
Building, collision, rental, leasehold, 
profits, U. & O., windstorm, explo- 
sion, riot and civil commotion, earth- 
quake, and sprinkler leakage he says 
are a few of the “workers” often 
overlooked—“Give them jobs.” 





Pew if any 


“publicity men” are better known 
in the insurance world than is J. 
W. Longnecker, manager of the 
Business Developing Department 
of the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company. So, for the enlighten- 
ment of those who have not had 
the pleasure recently of seeing Mr. 
Longnecker we print his latest 
photograph showing him without 
his Van Dyke which, we are given 
to understand, is now gone the 
way of all things, and forever. 


Fire Insurance 
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Meeting Will 
Insurance Week 














The National Association 
of Insurance Agents will be 
well represented in New 
York next week—Insurance 
Week. . A series of confer- 
















































leaders of the National Asso- 
ciation will be present and, as 
usual, the agency men will 
take a keen interest in the 
sessions of the mid-winter 
meeting of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Com- 
missioners. 

President Charles L. Gan- 
dy, of Birmingham, and Allan 
I. Wolff, of Chicago, chairman 
of the Executive Committee 
of the National Association, 
will be present. Headquar- 
ters will be maintained at the 

- Hotel Pennsylvania. Among 
the matters which will be con- 
sidered Monday and Tuesday 
are the questions of reducing 
commissions on bonds for 
public works and the effort of 
the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters 
to put into effect a graduated 
seale of commissions on com- 
pensation insurance. A 
meeting will be held with the 
conference committee of the 
National Association of Cas- 


the day following, a confer- 
ence of the committees of the 
two agency organizations will 


committee of The Surety As- 
sociation of America on the 
question of government con- 
tract bonds. The nation-wide 
branch office survey now be- 
ing conducted and reduced 
commissions on inland marine 
lines will also be discussed. 





Oakland Puddle of San 
Francisco Pond of Blue 
Goose will hold its semi-an- 
nual election of officers on 
Friday evening, December 2, 
at a dinner meeting to be held 
at the Leamington Hotel. 


Fire Insurance 


National Association 


Leaders inNewY ork | 


ences will be held at which | 


be held with the executive | 


Hearing on Fire Ins. 
of Chicago Receiver- 
ship 


CuHicaco, Nov. 30—The 


|question of whether there 


Many Conferences and | shall be a receiver for the 
Mark | Fite Insurance Company of 


| Chicago will be determined 
|by the taking of testimony 
| by a special master in chan- 
cery of the Federal Court. 
This was ruled on Monday by 
Judge James H. Wilkerson 
when he assigned the petition 
brought by a group of New 
| York and Philadelphia stock- 
holders to Master Jacob 
Grossman. The first hearing 
will be held December 7. 

The petitioners allege fraud 
and conspiracy in the deals 
whereby the Fire Insurance 
Company acquired certain 
insurance company stocks 
from the Insurance Invest- 
ment Corporation of which 
Massey Wilson, chairman of 
the local concern, is presi- 
dent. An accounting also is 
sought. The company has 
categorically denied the al- 
legations and has demanded 
strict proof. 





| 











Companies to Be Merged 

A special meeting of the 
stockholders of the Stuyve- 
sant Insurance Company will 
be held December 27 to act 
| on the recommendation of the 
directors favoring a consoli- 
| dation agreement between 
| that company and the Indus- 
| trial Fire Insurance Com- 
| pany, of Akron, Ohio, which 





ualty & Surety Agents and, | },,, been practically inactive | department eads— 
| than to antagonize his repub- | 


|for a year, its business in 
force having been reinsured. 





| Death of S. W. Cornwell 

| Sydney W. Cornwell, secre- 
| tary of the Aetna (Fire) In- 
| surance Company and the 


| World Fire & Marine Insur- | 


ance Company, of Hartford, 


died Sunday night at Balti- | 


| more while on a business trip | Governor-elect to reappoint 


to that city. Mr. Cornwell 
|} has been in the insurance 
| business for over. thirty 
| years. His widow and four 
'children survive him. The 


funeral was held yesterday | 


afternoon at his home in 


| Hartford. 


PORTATION—ALLIED 


Co. 


La 


LINES 


Livingston’s Retention 


Strongly Urged 





Stock and Mutual Insurance Interests in Michigan 
Launch Strong Movement to Persuade Governor 
Comstock to Reappoint Present Commissioner 





LANSING, MICH., Nov. 28—A strong movement 
has apparently been launched in Michigan, sup- 
ported with equal force by stock and mutual in- 

| terests, seeking to bring about the retention of 

| Commissioner Charles D. Livingston as head of 
the insurance department in spite of the recent 











| political upheaval which 
| placed a democrat in line for 
|the governor’s chair for the 
| first time in nearly a score 
| of years. 
| Many agents and company 
| men are reported to be using 
their influence individually in 
an endeavor to persuade 
| Governor-elect William A. 
Comstock that 
better to leave the insurance 
| department out of partisan 
| politics at this time in view 
|of the uniformly high effi- 
| ciency of the present depart- 
| ment under the administra- 
| tion of Commissioner Living- 
ston who has served nearly 
six years under two gov- 
ernors. It is 
pointed out that it would be 
a good move politically for 
|the Democratic executive, 
| who owes his election to a 








huge defection of normally | 


| republican votes, to retain 
|the best of the republican 
heads’ rather 


lican friends by too reckless 

use of the “spoils” system. 
One of the first moves in 

the campaign to keep Living- 


ston was taken by the 
|directors of the Patrons 
| Mutual of Muskegon, Ne- 


waygo and Oceana counties, 
who unanimously passed a 
resolution calling upon the 


the commissioner. 
White, secretary of the mu- 
tual, sent a copy of the 
resolution to Mr. Comstock. 
It cited the fact that Com- 
missioner Livingston is con- 
sidered one of the nation’s 
leading insurance super- 


it would be | 


also being | 


Milo’ A. | 


© 





visors, that the department 
has been operated entirely 
without partisan interference 
of recent years, and that a 
change in administration of 
its activities might seriously 
disturb its effectiveness for 
some time to come. The 
opinion was voiced that the 
commissioner’s office should 
be placed entirely on a non- 
partisan basis with efficiency 
and service to the public as 
the only requisites to reten- 
tion of its officials. 

The governor-elect has so 
far made no comment as to 
| his attitude toward appoint- 
ments. He has been waited 
upon, however, by scores of 
office-seekers, despite the 
fact that he has spent most 
of the time since election in 
a secluded huntinz camp 
near Alpena. 

Many persons are being 
| mentioned as possibilities for 
the commissioner’s office if 
the new governor e;says to 
| make a change. Among the 
latest names frequently 
heard is that of William R. 
McCaslin, Grand Rapids law- 
yer and operator of an ad- 
| Justing firm. Several De- 
| troiters are reported seeking 
| the post, while there has been 
| mention of others, both in 
| Detroit and outside, who 
would not be likely to accept 
the office if it were tendered 
them because of their present 
lucrative connections. 
Friends of Frank Gaffney, 
a former manager of the 
Haskins agency, Detroit. 
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Missouri Rate Case 
Near Settlement 


Peace Conference May 
Be Held in the Near 
Future 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 29— 
The probability of a very 
early satisfactory settlement 
of the Missouri fire rate liti- 
gation is being discussed in 
usually well informed circles. 
It is reported that a peace 
conference may be held with- 
in the next week or ten days. 

There are two separate sets 
of suits involving the 16 2/3 
per cent increase in rates 
which the companies put into 
effect in June, 1930, over the 
protest of the Missouri Insur- 
ance Department. One case 
is pending in the Cole County 
Circuit Court while the 
others are in the Federal 
court at Kansas City. Pend- 
ing the outcome of the cases 
some $4,000,000 in premiums 
has been impounded for the 
protection of the insurance 
buyers should the companies 
finally lose out. 

In the Federal litigation 
135 companies are involved. 
They have asked for perma- 
nent injunctions to restrain 
State Superintendent of In- 
surance Joseph B. Thompson 
and other state officials from 
interfering with the increases 
in rates. A special tribunal 
of three judges has named a 
special master who has heard 
testimony concerning the 
whys and wherefores of the 
increase and the state’s op- 





position thereto. 

In the meantime the case | 
in the Cole County Circuit | 
Court has also gone forward. 
Those in close touch with this | 
lawsuit have voiced the view 
that a decision will be reached | 
in it prior to the Federal case. | 
There isn’t much optimism 
from a company standpoint 
among those who have 
watched this case. They would 
not be surprised by a ver- 
dict against the companies. 
It must be remembered in this 
connection that the Missouri 
Supreme Court held against 
the companies in the famous 
Ben Hyde 10 per cent reduc- 
tion case in which very sim- 
ilar points of law were in- 
volved. 

The basis of the probable 
compromise of the entire liti- 
gation has not been revealed. 
However, there will be con- 
cessions on both sides with a 
recognition of the state’s 
right to control rates. 
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News of the Far West 








SAN FRancisco, Calif., 
Nov. 28—Edward H. Bowie, 
meteorologist in charge of 
the San Francisco office of 
the United States Weather 
Bureau, addressed the San 
Francisco Pond of Blue Goose 
at the regular Monday lunch- 
eon meeting held today at the 
San Francisco Commercial 
Club. Mr. Bowie spoke on 
“Weather Forecasting.” 


* * * 


Following careful study of | 
the actions and reactions in | 


the fire insurance business 
under the stress of depres- 
sion, John Henry Martin, 
president of the Fire Under- 
writers Association of the 
Pacific, is completing the list 
of speakers for the annual 
meeting of the association to 
be held next February 8 and 
9, in San Francisco. Mr. 
Martin believes that the pro- 
gram of lectures and speak- 
ers selected will prove to be 
of great interest and lasting 
benefit to the members, and 
he is bending every effort to 
present a program with a 
theme along these lines. The 


San Francisco Pond of Blue | 


Goose will hold its annual 
banquet and hi-jinks the 
night before the F. U. A. P. 
sessions, as customary, but 
the Blue Goose annual meet- 
ing will not be held at the 
same time. The committee in 
charge, in cooperation with 
the Advisory Council of Past 
Most Loyal Ganders, will an- 
nounce the annual business 
meeting date later. 


* * * 


. B. Waterbury, vice- 
president of the American & 
Securities Insurance Corpo- 
ration, is in the Southern 
California territory on an 
agency trip. He is expected 
to return to his San Fran- 
cisco office the first part of 
December. 


San Francisco General 
Agents & Managers Associa- 
tion will meet at the San 
Francisco Commercial Club 
on December 6 at luncheon, 
according to President Oscar 
C. LeBart, general agent for 
the New England Mutual 
Life at San Francisco. George 
J. Presley, general manager 
for the San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce, will address 
the members of the associa- 
tion on “The San Francisco- 
| Oakland Bay Bridge.” 


* * * 





| License to operate in Cali- 
| fornia has been granted the 
Pearl Assurance Company, 
Ltd., of London, with Arthur 
M. Brown of the Edw. Brown 
& Sons, general agency of 
San Francisco, as_ general 
agent. The Pearl will write 
fire, automobile and miscel- 
| laneous lines. Granting of 
| the license does not, however, 
| lift the charges made against 
| several San Francisco brok- 
ers for soliciting business for 








| the Pearl prior to its being | 


| licensed to operate in Cali- 


fornia. 
* * * 


Malcolm Cravens, youngest 
| member of the Cravens, Dar- 
gan & Co., general agency, of 
Houston, Texas, is in San 
Francisco where he will be- 
come associated with his 
| brother, Rorick Cravens, and 
| L. B. Grossmith, in the San 
| Francisco office, which has 
| been under the direction of 
Rorick Cravens since its 
| opening, about two years ago. 
|Malcom Cravens will make 
| his home in San Francisco, 
but will spend some time 
| each year in the Texas offices 
| of the general agents at 
| Houston. Offices of the 
| agency were opened in San 
Francisco for the 
|Coast territory by Rorick 
| Cravens and show ar in- 
crease in business in 1932 
| over the previous year. 








Annual Meeting of Insurance 
Federation 


The Annual Meeting of 
the Insurance Federation of 
America, Inc., will be held at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City, on Monday, De- 
cember 5. A meeting of the 
Corporation is called for 2:30 
p. m., to be followed by that 
of the officers and board of 
trustees at 3:30 p. m. Re- 
ports of officers, election of 
officers and trustees, and dis- 


To Reduce Capital 

Directors of the First Re- 
insurance Company, of Hart- 
ford, owned by the Rossia In- 
ternational Corporation, have 
voted to reduce the capital 
from $800,000 to $500,000 
and transfer $300,000 to sur- 
plus. Outstanding shares will 
be cancelled sufficient to ac- 
complish this result. 








cussion of plans for 1933 will 





be the program. 


Pacific | 
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Albany Field Club Holds 
Twentieth Anniversary 
Dinner 


The charter members of 
the Albany Field Club were 
the guests of honor at the 
Twentieth Anniversary din- 
ner recently held in the 
Cameo Room of the Ten Eyck 
Hotel at Albany, N. Y. 

There was a large attend- 
ance and among the promi- 
nent guests and _ speakers 
were the following: J. A. 
Brown, Albany, secretary 
New York Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization; LeRoy 
T. Brown, assistant secre- 
tary, America Fore Group; 
A. B. Butler, deputy insur- 
ance commissioner; W. J. 
Greer, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, Fire Compa- 
nies Adjustment Bureau; F. 
F. Buell, general agent, Agri- 
cultural Insurance Company; 
G. H. Jamison, chief of li- 
censing bureau, Insurance 
Department; W. W. Lenox, 
Albany, manager Fire Com- 
panies Adjustment Bureau; 
A. T. Lovett, of the Fire As- 
sociation; H. E. Maxson, 
vice-president, America Fore 
Group; Leonard L. Saunders, 
executive secretary, Insur- 
ance Federation. 





A Correction 


On page eighty-five of the 
1932 edition of the Fire In- 
surance Policyholders Pocket 
Index, the financial figures of 
the United States Branch of 
the Royal Insurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., are presented. For 
the year ending December 31, 
1931, the net remittance re- 
ceived from the home office of 
this company is shown as 
$4,370,243. This item is in- 
correct. The correct - item 
should have been shown as 
$370,243. 

As of December 31st last, 
this company had admitted 
assets of $24,620,305 with a 
surplus to policyholders of 
$7,965,368. In addition, this 
company also had, on Decem- 
ber 31st last, $3,538,111 re- 


| serve set up for depreciations 
| in securities or difference be- 
| tween convention values and 





market values December 31st, 
1931. 





State Buildings Insured 


FRANKFORD, Ky., Nov. 28 
—Contracts for insurance 
totaling $2,320,000 on the 
New and Old Capitol Build- 
ings, the Governor’s man- 
sion, power plant and the Old 
Mansion, has been entered 
into by the Sinking Fund 
Commission. 


Fire Insurance 
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Missouri's Next Com- 
missioner 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 28— 
Who will be the next super- 
intendent of insurance for 
the State of Missouri? 

The overwhelming victory 
of Judge Guy B. Park, the 
Democratic nominee, has as- 
sured the state that the next 
head of the Missouri Insur- 
ance Department will be a 
Democrat, but just who will 
be the successor to Col. 
Joseph B. Thompson has not 
been revealed. 

In fact, the leaders of the 
Missouri Insurance Council, 
the most prominent insur- 
ance agents in St. Louis and 
perhaps in Kansas City and 
elsewhere in the state are as 
much in doubt as to who will 
head the Insurance Depart- 
ment as they were before 
either political party brought 


forth the candidates for 
Governor. 
Some profess to believe 


that the next superintendent 
of insurance will come from 
Kansas City. And in this 
connection the name of Josh 
Barbee has been mentioned 
in some quarters. 





Become Life Members 

CHICAGO, Nov. 29—Thirty- 
five members of the old Fire 
Underwriters Association of 
the Northwest were enrolled 
in the Society of Life Mem- 
bers of that organization at 
its annual dinner here last 
week. Officers elected in- 
clude A. F. Powrie, western 
manager of the Fire Associa- 
tion, president, to succeed 
William B. Calhoun of Mil- 
waukee; Thomas E. Galla- 
gher, retired western mana- 


ger of the Aetna Insurance | 


Comany, who now is close to 
ninety years of age; vice- 
president; and F. D. Rod- 
gers, Chicago, 
president. Holger deRoode 
was reelected secretary and 
W. J. Sonneh was renamed 
treasurer. 





McClure’ Kelly, Pacific 
Coast manager for the In- 
surance Company of North 
America, and R. L. Griffith, 
vice-president for the Glens 
Falls at San Francisco, while 
returning from the _ semi- 
annual meeting of the Pacific 
Board held in Del Monte, 
were involved in an automo- 
bile accidents. Both of the 


executives were accompanied 
by their wives and fortu- 
nately no one was injured in | 
the collision which turned 
Mr. Kelly’s car completely 
around. 


Fire Insurance 


’ |loss ratio for the six years 
second vice- | 





| New Insurance Commissioner 
of Kentucky 


| FRANKFORT, Ky., Nov. 29 
|—State Auditor Dan Tal- 
|bott, recently appointed 
B. B. Senff of Mt. Sterling, 
Ky., insurance commissioner 
of Kentucky. The office has 
| been vacant for over a year, 
| since the retirement of In- 
|surance Commissioner Bush 
|W. Allin, of Harrodsburg. 
| Senff is a publisher, being 
| the owner of a weekly news- 
|paper, one of the most in- 
fluential in eastern Ken- 
tucky. He is a brother of 
|Earl W. Senff, judge of 
Montgomery county, and for 


member of the Board of 
Regents of the Morehead 
Normal School and Teachers 
College of Morehead, Ky. 
| During the administration of 
former Governor W. J. Fields 
Senff was a member of the 
| State Racing Commission. 
| Until the appointment C. I. 
|Brown of Bloomfield, Ky., 
| had been acting as Insurance 
| Commissioner. He will re- 
main with the department as 
jan assistant to Senff. The 
nosition pays $4,000 a year. 








Kentucky Towns Warned 

FRANKFORT, Ky., Nov. 28— 
W. M. Brown, chief deputy 
auditor of the State Depart- 
ment of Fire Prevention and 
Rates, has addressed a let- 
ter to various towns, calling 
their attention to the fact 


| that unless the loss from fires 


in cities of the ninth class 
as rated by the Kentucky Ac- 
tuarial Bureau diminish to a 
| great extent, an increase in 
rates will be granted to fire 
insurance companies in those 
towns. Records showing a 
business (1926-1931) of 65 
per cent—for the year 1930 
a loss ratio of 67 per cent 
and for the year 1931 loss 


jratio of 81 per cent were 


given in the letter. The ex- 
cess loss ratio on unprotected 
property was given by Mr. 
Brown as primarily the rea- 
son companies are losing 
money in Kentucky on towns 


| of the ninth class. 





John P. Breeden, manager 
of the Pacific Coast depart- 


ment for the National Union | 


Fire Insurance Company, 
has left his offices in San 
Francisco for an extended 
business trip in the Pacific 
Northwest. 


a number of years has been a | 





| 
| 





| New Jersey News and Comment 





Special fire prevention in- 
spections by members of the 
paid section of the Teaneck 
Fire Department of all com- 
mercial establishments in the 
Borough have been started 
by Chief Frank A. Murray. 
This work will continue 
through the holiday season 
when, as pointed out, many of 
the merchants will find them- 
elves overwhelmed with an 
unusual rush of business and, 
as a result, be inclined to dis- 
regard the ordinary precau- 
tions against fire hazards. 
For this reason the fire 
prevention ordinance will be 
strictly @nforced. 


* * * 








| 
According to the report of 
'the State Emergency Relief 
Association, Mercer County 
had the highest and Camden 
County the lowest per capita 
expenditure for emergency 
relief work during the past 
twelve months. 


we 


The Mayor and Council of 
East Rutherford have de- 
cided not to place any fire 
insurance for the protection 
of the town’s tax equity of 
approximately $73,000 on the 
Sterling Fire Company’s 
plant. This establishment 
was subjected to a “still” 
raid by Federal officers last 
| September. On account of its 
| superior construction, unex- 
|posed location and the 
| amount of premium involved, 
|the Council felt that these 
'facts militated against any 
| outlay for insurance protec- 





| tion. The annual premium 
charges would be about 
$1400. 


Fairview is in a quandary 
over the question of its fire 
protection equipment. Owing 
to depression and shortage of 
treasury funds the Borough 
was obliged to turn its fire 
apparatus back to the manu- 
facturers. The Schedule Rat- 
ing Office has notified the 
Council that a new engine 
must be purchased within 40 
days or insurance rates will 
be increased. This is, prac- 
tically imperative, as_ it 
would cost the taxpayers less 
to pay for a new machine 
than have the insurance 
rates advanced. 


* * x 


A peculiar and interesting 
matter has cropped up in 
Teaneck. Some time ago the 
Council decided that an at- 
tempt be made to procure the 
return of at least a portion 
of the commissions received 
by agents on municipal in- 
surance premiums, such 
amounts to be used for the 
poor relief fund in the town- 
ship. The point of possible 
violation of the law relating 
to rebates was settled satis- 
factorily by a decision re- 
cently given by the State 
Department of Banking and 
Insurance to a Jersey City 
agent who handled a part of 
the line, and who upon that 
authority forwarded his 
check for his entire commis- 
sion to the treasurer of the 
| Emergency Relief Commit- 
tee. Although coming under 
the guise of a donation to 
| charity it is reported that ob- 
| jection has been raised by 
local and other agents and 
that the matter may come up 

| again in the way of a test. 








Executive Committee to 
Meet 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 29— 
The executive committee of 
the Kentucky Association of 
Insurance Agents assembled 
at the Brown Hotel, at 12.15 
o’clock, November 25, on a 
meeting called by President 
Joseph H, Gausepohl, the first 
meeting of the complete com- 
mittee since the annual con- 


vention last June in Louis- | 


ville. The Kentucky Fire 
Underwriters Association, or 
Field Club, also met on the 
same day for its annual elec- 
| Kentucky pond, conducted a 
|dinner and dance on that 
| night. 





tion, and the Blue Goose, | 


October Fire Losses 


| The monthly report of the 
National Board of Fire Un- 
| derwriters show that fire 
losses in the United States 
| during October amounted to 
$30,734,458, a decrease of 
| $4,767,072 from the losses 
for October, 1931. The losses 
| for the first ten months of 
| 1931 and 1932 are given as 
| follows: 


1931 1932 


| Jan. ......$44,090,449 $39,224,783 
Feb. .. 41,776,051 39,824,622 
Mar. .. 44,074,362 49,189,124 
April .... 41,423,764 43,822,233 
| May 37,835,273 39,270,524 
June 33,368,378 34.338.670 
| July 33,024,594 32,982,434 
Aug. . 31,917,630 31,425,931 
| Sept. .... 33,202,986 30,972,318 
Oct. ..... 35,501,530 30,734,458 


Total. . .$376,215,017 $371,785,097 
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Middle Department 


Rating Association 





Organization Effected 
at Meeting Held at 
Philadelphia 





PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 29— 
Fire insurance company ex- 
ecutives met last week at the 
Bellevue-Stratford and effect- 
ed the organization of the 
Middle Department Rating 
Association by unan’mously 
electing the nine members of 
the governing committee. 
Following the constitution, 
three of the nine are from 
Pennsylvania companies. 

The members of the com- 
mittee are: 





Three-year term—J. V. 
Herd, secretary, Fire Associ- 
ation; William F. Dooley, | 
vice-president, Continental; 
W. B. Burchell, secretary, | 
Commercial Union. 

Two-year term—John| 
Kremer, vice-president, North | 
America; Paul B. Sommers, 
vice-president, American of | 
Newark; Charles M. Kerr, 
president, Farmers of York. 

One-year term—H. A. 
Witthohn, vice-president, 
Globe and Rutgers; J. R. 
Stewart, secretary, Aetna; 
Harold Junker, vice-presi- 
dent, Crum and Foster. 

Immediately after their 
election, members of the gov- 
erning committee met and | 
organized by electing John 
Kremer as chairman; J. V. 
Herd, vice-chairman; Louis 
Wiederhold, Jr., for many 
years in charge of the Under- 
writers Association of the 
Middle Department, execu- 
tive manager and secretary, | 
and J. C. Dorphley, treasurer. 

Managers for the four di- 
visional organizations are: 

Philadelphia—J. Sanderson 
Trump; Suburban—A. P. | 
Stradling; Allegheny—R. J. | 
Trimble; Middle—Carlyle H. | 
Hill. The first three are pres- | 
ent incumbents while Mr. | 
Hill has for some years been 
assistant to Wiederhold in 
the middle department. 

The new association, which 
has headquarters in Phila- 
delphia, brings under a single 
jurisdiction the four Penn- | 
sylvania rating bodies — 
Philadelphia Fire Underwrit- 
ers’ Association, Board of 
Fire Underwriters of Alle- 
gheny County, Philadelphia 
Suburban Underwriters’ As- 
sociation and the Underwrit- 
ers’ Association of the Middle 
Department. 
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UNDERWRITING PROFIT BY FIRE 
COMPANIES, CANADIAN BUSINESS 


The, underwriting profit | 
realized by fire companies in | 
their Canadian business for | 
the year 1931, and the pre- | 
ceding ten years are shown 
below. There are also shown 
for the purpose of compari- 
son the experience of the 
sixty years 1869-1928 by dec- | 
ades. The ratios for the) 
years prior to 1921 are the | 
rates of underwriting profit 
per cent of net cash premi- 
ums received, and for 1921 
and subsequently the rate of 
underwriting profit per cent 
of net premiums written, the 
underwriting profit being 
calculated by deducting from 
the premiums earned the 
losses and expenses incurred. 

No special allowance is 
made in the computation for 
a conflagration reserve for 
the reason that no account 
has been taken of the interest 
earned on the unearned pre- 
mium reserve and other re- 
serves and also for the reason 
that the losses incurred in- 
clude the losses from confla- 





gration as well as normal 
losses. 


For the year 1931 the 
underwriting results for 
Canadian companies was 


—1.55 per cent; British com- 
panies, —1.94, and for United 
States and foreign companies 


—3.42 per cent and_ the 
average for all companies 
was —2.45 per cent. The 


underwriting results for 1931 
show a decrease of 1.60 per 
cent. 

The underwriting profit for 
Canadian, British, United 
States and foreign companies 
for 1919 was 11.75 per cent; 
1920, 9.59; 1921, 2.08; 1922, 
—9.89; 19238, —6.31; 1924, 
1.47; 1925, 5.15; 1926, 8.07; 
1927, 17.17; 1928, 8.06; 1929, 
1.96; 1930, 0.85; and for 1931 
—2.45 per cent. 

In summing up fire under- 
writing in Canada during 
1931, the results are not very 
encouraging to the executives 
and shareholders of the com- 
panies that conduct business 
in Canada. 


Underwriting Profit 








Can- Brit- United 
adian ish States All 

Com- Com- & Foreign Com- 

panies panies Companies panies 

ee ee —15.01 —17.56 — 2.28 —12.29 
[eee — 2.13 10.20 16.59 7.59 
1889-98 ......... 0.32 3.84 — 0.85 2.65 
1899-08 ......... — 1.65 5.43 9.06 4.62 
ae 2.88 9.65 7.26 7.68 
DEE! Sina seer’ 1.65 5.60 4.71 4.70 
For Sixty Years 0.16 6.00 5.57 4.85 








A Good Time Will Be Had | 
St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 29— 
More than 1000 men and 
women connected with insur- 
ance in St. Louis, Mo., are ex- 
pected to attend the third an- 
nual insurance frolic to be 





| given at the Chase Hotel the 


evening of Monday, Dec. 5, 
under the auspices of the St. 
Louis Court of the Great and 
Jovial Order of Cat’s Meow. 

The Fire Underwriters 
Association of St. Louis and 
the Missouri Insurance Coun- 
cil are helping to make the 
frolic a big success. 








The new association has 
jurisdiction over Pennsyl- | 
vania, Delaware and all of | 
Maryland except the city of | 
Baltimore and the territory 
around it within a “five-mile 
limit” which still remains 
under the jurisdiction of the 
Association of Fire Under- 
writers of Baltimore City, 





Baltimore. 


Admitted to Firm 

Cuicaco, Nov. 28—Fred S. 
James & Co. announce the 
admission into the firm of W. 
H. Stevens. Mr. Stevens is 
already well-known to most 
of the patrons of the James 
agency through his service of 
a dozen years with that office. 
He began his business career 
in the Western Deparment of 


| the Springfield Fire & Ma- 


rine. Mr. Stevens, while pri- 
marily engaging in fire in- 
surance, has given much 
study to other forms of insur- 
ance and specialized in the 
handling of large brokerage 
accounts. 





The Insurance Credit 
Clearing Association of Los 
Angeles held its annual mem- 
bership meeting in that cty 
on November 17. The princi- 
pal discussion was based on 
collections. 
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Indiana Arson Cases 
Worry Fire Marshal 


A. E. Hogston Says 
Prosecuting Attorneys 
Ignore Them 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 28 
—A charge that prosecuting 
attorneys in Indiana are “pe- 
culiarly disinterested” in ar- 
son cases brought against 
citizens of their counties dur- 
ing campaign time was made 
openly recently by A. E. 
Hogston, Indiana fire mar- 
shal. “This lack of interest, 
particularly where prosecu- 
tors are seeking reelection, is 
appalling,” declared Hogston. 
“In some instances it has 
reached such _ proportions 
that I have called my investi- 
gators off cases to keep them 
from becoming completely 
discouraged. 

“One of my men went to a 
northern Indiana county to 
investigate the burning of a 
large barn. He found that 
on the night of the fire, all 
livestock had been removed 
from the barn and that the 
horses were there with hal- 
ters on and ropes knotted al- 
ready to be led out. Nota 
horse perished. It obviously 
was an arson case. But it 
was on the farm of one of 
the leading farmers of the 
county. He owns several 
hundred unmortgaged acres 
of land and has cash in the 
bank. The prosecutor of the 
county refused to believe that 
such a fine citizen would burn 
his barn to collect insurance. 

“Nevertheless, this same 
farmer forfeited his right to 
collect $5,000 insurance on 
the barn, after our investiga- 
tion. This virtually was an 
admission of arson guilt, and 
later the man confessed to 
our investigator. 

This case, while glaring, is 
but one of many that could 
be cited, Hogston said. 





The Travelers and Fire 
Prevention Week 


A report upon the activi- 
ties of representatives of the 
Travelers Fire Insurance 
Company during fire preven- 
tion week shows that 42 rep- 
resentatives of 27 branch 
offices took an active part in 
their territories in the pro- 
motion of fire prevention. 
Members of the engineering 
and inspection division in 19 
states made 56 talks before 
luncheon clubs, business or- 
ganizations, and schools in 
their territory and also gave 
66 fire prevention talks over 
radio stations. 


Fire Insurance 











O. persons whom I admire and re- 
spect highly are John Doe and his 
wife, Jane Doe. They are the sort 

of people one likes instantly—friendly, 
unassuming people with an air about 
them of well being and happiness. I 
met them casually some time ago and 
have seen them quite often since, so we 
are now well acquainted. Our first 
meeting place was a metropolitan news- | 
paper. The two of them appeared to- 
gether, hand in hand, in an advertise- | 
ment of the Bowery Savings Bank, | 
proudly asserting, “We are still getting 
along nicely, thank you.” What an| 
achievement! It is no wonder that they 
are so proud and happy. 


* * * 


FEW days ago, I met Jane Doe 

again. She was figuring up her | 
household accounts for the week. Her | 
husband’s salary is just average. They | 
have two children. At the end of the 
week she had bought what the family 
needed and had six unexpected dollars 
and fourteen unexpected cents left over! 
A lot of money these days! The Bowery 
Savings Bank says of her, “$6.14 is 
$6.14 to Jane Doe. Mother of an aver- 
age New York family, Jane Doe more 
than makes ends meet. Ask her how 
she does it, next time you see her in the 
savings bank.” Yes, John and Jane cer- 
tainly have done wonderfully and if two | 
such remarkable persons patronize the 
Bowery Savings Bank it is a credit to | 
the bank. 


* *« * 


HAT is my opinion of John Doe and | 

Jane Doe, and it also is my opinion | 
of the Bowery Savings Bank’s advertis- 
ing. Of course I realize that the 
“money spending plan” furnished by 
the bank had aided John and Jane, but 
that part of the advertising picture has | 
been made incidental and is not inserted | 
boastfully. I had been introduced to 
two normal and likeable persons and | 
through them I had gained a respect 
for the bank. It was so much pleasanter 
than the usual repugnantly suggestive 
sort of advertising that it appealed to 
me at once. Incidentally, this type of 
advertising would be as successful for 
insurance. Along with the necessary 
publicity which should be given to the 
financial stability and reliable aspects 
of the insuring company, there might 
be a note to instill respect for policy- | 
holders because of the qualities they ex- | 
hibit in providing against future con- 
tingencies. The world likes to imitate 
such people as John and Jane Doe. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 





} turn. 


PEOPLE 


AND 


PROBLEMS 


—— companies 
are required to file information re- 
turns with the Income Tax Depart- 
ment whenever they pay an agent in 
any one year $1500 or more as com- 
missions, under a ruling recently an- 
nounced by the general counsel to 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, we 
are advised by J. S. Seidman, tax 
expert of Seidman & Seidman, cer- 
tified public accountants, New York. 

“Under the law,” Mr. Seidman 
says, “payments to a person of fixed 
or determinable income of $1500 or 
more in any calendar year must be 
reported. It was contended by in- 
surance companies that this did not 
apply to payments they made for 
commissions to agents for procuring 
insurance or writing fidelity and 
surety bonds. The matter was sub- 
mitted to the general counsel for 
opinion and he has decided that not 
only does the law apply to such pay- 
ments, but also that the fact that the 
general agent may have expenses in 
connection with the carrying on of 
his business does not relieve the in- 
surance company of making the re- 
It is the gross amount paid 
to the agent, rather than his net in- 
come from the commissions, that 
counts.” 

“Tt is also interesting to note,” Mr. 
Seidman adds, “that where the gen- 
eral agent pays a part of his com- 
missions to a sub-agent for business 
secured, the general agent is likewise 
required to file information returns 
to that effect, if the amount is large 


enough.” 
*« * * 


H erbert S. Atkinson, 


| prominent Ohio agent whose head- 


quarters are in the Beggs Building 
at Columbus, is active also in educa- 
tional circles, and has just received 
an outstanding honor in that field. 
For a number of years he has been 


IN CASUALTY INSURANCE 


a trustee of Ohio State University 
and has now been elected president 
of the National Association of Gov- 
erning Boards of State Universities 
and Allied Institutions. Despite such 
academic dignity, Herbert remains 
“Hub” to the insurance fraternity. 
* * x 


F rances Perkins, 


industrial Commissioner of the State 
of New York, has supervised the pub- 
lication of special bulletin 178 of the 
State Department of Labor which 
deals with the cost of compensated 
accidents of cases closed in 1930 and 
1931. Miss Perkins, by the way, is 
frequently mentioned as a_ possible 
choice of President-Elect Roosevelt 
for the Secretaryship of Labor in his 
much-talked-about cabinet. On the 
effect of unemployment on compen- 
sation awards the bulletin says: 

“Because the compensated cases 
closed in 1930 and 1931 include many 
where the accidents occurred in prev- 
ious years, it is impossible to say how 
much the reduction in employment 
has affected the number of industrial 
accidents. That the number has been 
greatly reduced is shown by the fact 
that the number of cases closed in 
1931 was nearly 9,000 less than in 
1930 and the amount of compensa- 
tion was nearly $3,000,000 less in 
1931 than in 1930.” 

It may be said that the effect of 
unemployment on compensation in- 
surance underwriting is more readily 
discernible. From data published in 
The Spectator we find that work- 
men’s compensation insurance prem- 
iums in New York State dropped 
from $61,075,363 in 1930 to $53,- 
109.656 in 1931. Meanwhile the re- 
duction in losses paid failed to keep 
pace. In 1930 the ratio of losses paid 
to premiums received was 66.5, in 
itself something to weep about. But 
in 1931 this ratio jumped to 72 p.c. 
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ACCIDENT—- BONDING —MI 


JOINS LLOYDS OF 
AMERICA 





F. P. Stanley 


ULIUS H. BARNES, 

chairman of the board 
of Lloyds Insurance Com- 
pany of America, has an- 
nounced the appointment of 
F. P. Stanley as vice-presi- 
dent and superintendent of 
agencies. Mr. Stanley is al- 
ready actively engaged in 








his new duties, having resign- | 


ed as vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Glens 
Falls Indemnity Company, 
with whom he has been asso- 
ciated for the past five years. 
Previous to that he was vice- 
president and superintendent 
of agencies for the Norwich 
Union Indemnity Company. 
He began his insurance ¢Ca- 
reer with the Travelers, and 
at one time was in charge of 
that company’s _ training 
school for agents. The ap- 
pointment of Mr. Stanley, 
who is in the top flight of cas- 
ualty executives, lends added 
weight to the importance of 
Lloyds Insurance Company 
of America in the casualty in- 
surance field. 


Aero Companies Being 
Liquidated 

The Aero Insurance Com- 
pany and The Aero Indem- 
nity Company which volun- 
tarily retired from active 
business in January, 1932, are 
being liquidated by Superin- 
tendent of Insurance George 
S. Van Schaick, at the re- 
quest of the respective boards 
of directors of the companies. 
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Dallas Companies Consoli- 
date 


DALLAS, TExAS, Nov. 28— 
The Trinity Fire Insurance 
Company and the Universal 
Automobile Insurance Com- 


pany, both of Dallas and 
under the same official 
management, were consoli- 


dated at a recent meeting of | 
There will | 


the stockholders. 
be no change in the person- 
nel. The company is doing 
business in 20 states. 

The assets of the consoli- 
dated company total $4,000,- 
000 and the surplus to policy- 
holders is above $1,750,000. 

The name of the new com- 
pany is the Trinity Universal 
Insurance Company. It 
writes fire and automobile 
lines and in states where 
laws prohibit an insurance 
company from writing both 
these lines, the new concern 
will confine its writing to one 
of them, it is said. 
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SCELLANEOUS 


Gov. Ritchie and State 
Unemployment Law 





Indicates He is Favorably Disposed if It Does Not 
Call for the Expenditure of State Funds and 
Might Even Agree to That if Necessary 





ALTIMORE, Nov. 26—Governor Ritchie has in- 

dicated that he would be favorably disposed 
toward the state-wide unemployment insurance 
bill proposed by the Municipal Commission on 
Employment Stablization provided the measure 
does not call for expenditure of state funds. 


Even then he would not® 


be unalterably opposed to 
the measure, he said, “be- 
cause we may have to come 
to it.” 

Details of the bill to be 
introduced at the General 
Assembly in January were 
left to a committee of com- 








OCCUPATION HAZARDS 
IN COMPENSATION RATE 





National Council on Compensation Insurance 
Filing Revised Rates in Michigan, Initiates 
Provision for Occupational Diseases 





The National Council on 
Compensation Insurance, in 
behalf of stock companies 
doing business in Michigan, 
has filed with C. D. Living- 
ston, Insurance Commis- 
sioner, revised rates and 
minimum premiums in work- 
men’s compensation, and also 
a basic manual proposal for 
an occupational disease pro- 
gram. The filing includes: 

1. A flat increase of 16.9 
per cent over rates now in 
effect for workmen’s compen- 
sation. 

2. A further slight in- 
crease to cover occupational 
disease claims arising under 
Clause 1B of the Standard 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Policy. 

In the new filing the stock 
companies do not ask for a 
graduation in rates by size 
of risk because of the re- 
cent decision of the Michigan 


Anti-Discrimination Commis- | 









sion. This does not mean that 
the stock companies have 
abandoned the idea, however. 
They are scrapping it in this 
instance temporarily in order 
to gain immediate approval 
of the increase. 

The occupational disease 
program is something en- 
tirely new in casualty insur- 
ance. It comes as the result 
of long study by committees 
of the National Council. The 
chief diseases occurring in 
the course of work are named 
in a schedule. They are: 
Silicosis, asbestosis, lead, 
chrome, anthrax, benzol, mer- 
cury, caisson disease, radio 
active substance, and diseases 
not otherwise classified. 

The average increase for 
occupational disease claims is 
distributed among. various 
classifications in accordance 
with the hazard found in 
each. Accompanying the fil- 


(Continued on page 36) 











mission members to work out, 
but the commission, in re- 
cording its unanimous ap- 
proval of the suggestion, is- 
sued a statement of prin- 
ciples which suggested a 
system calling for equal con- 
tributions from employer and 
employee and none from the 
state. It recommended, how- 
ever, a compulsory unem- 
ployment insurance system, 
deprecating the possibilities 
of voluntary action. 

“T have never said I was 


| in favor of compulsory in- 


surance,” Governor Ritchie 
said. “I would like to think 
that over. What I have 
said is that industry must 
provide unemployment bene- 
fits for its wage earners. 
There is quite a movement 
in that direction. I have at- 
tended two or three confer- 
ences of employers on the 
subject. I don’t think they 
ever did much about it. 

“I can’t say, of course, 
what my attitude would be 
on the bill until I have seen 
and studied it, but, consid- 
ering the proposal in its gen- 
eral outline, I believe some 
such step must be taken. I 
am against any plan that 
would involve the state ap- 
propriations, but I don’t 
want to say I am unalter- 
ably opposed because we 
might have to come to it.” 

Such a bill was introduced 
at the last session of the 


legislature, but was “un- 
favorably reported on _ be- 
cause it was. defectively 
drawn.” 
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LLOYDS INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


75 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK CITY 


STATEMENT CERTIFIED BY THE. INSURANCE DE.- 

PARTMENT OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, BASED 

ON THE CONDITION OF LLOYDS CASUALTY 

COMPANY, CONSTITUTION INDEMNITY COMPANY 

AND DETROIT FIDELITY AND SURETY COMPANY 
AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1931 





Real Estate $1,309,374.21 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate | 084,088.78 
Collateral Loans 6,000.00 
Bonds (Convention Value) 5,443,043.37 
Stocks (Convention Value) 1,761,815.43 
Cash in Office and Banks 380,689.27 
Premiums in Course of Collection (not over 90 days due) 1 649,351.85 
Accounts Receivable 39,274.19 
Reinsurance Recoverable 213,297.88 
Interests and Rents due and accrued 156,727.09 
Cash Salvage Recovered on Paid Claims since December 31, 1931.. 139,527.08 
Salvage Recoverable on Paid Claims December 31, 1931 192,255.11 
Advances on Contracts 2,479.34 
Workmen’s Compensation Reinsurance Bureau 13,516.81 


$12,391,440.41 


LIABILITIES 


Outstanding Loss & Loss Expense Reserve $4,920,935.01 
Unearned Premium Reserve 2,620,233.20 


Commission Reserve 349,027.41 

Taxes and all other expenses 259,811.93 

Due for Borrowed Money 77,000.00 

Reserve for Depreciation of Securities | 164,432.86 

VOLUNTARY CONTINGENT RESERVE ................ 500,000.00 
$1,000,000.00 


Net Surplus : 1,500,000.00 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS . 2,500,000.00 


$12,391 440.41 
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Bank Robberies 


In Missouri 


Loss Ratio Has Jumped To 
417 Per Cent 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 28— 
The loss ratio in Missouri on 
bank robberies has jumped to 
417 per cent and is largely 
responsible for a new set of 
rules and rates for this type of 
insurance protection just an- 
nounced by the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters. 

Ten years the average loss 
ratio on bank robbery insur- 
ance was but 16 per cent of 
the premiums received, but in 
1931 the average had jumped 
to 104 per cent. In 1930 it 
was 122 per cent. In 1931 the 
companies collected a total of 
$642,080 in premiums but ac- 
tually paid out $668,043 for 
losses. 

The greater portion of these 
tremendous losses were con- 
tributed by small banks. This 
fact has been taken into con- 
sideration in the preparation 
of the new rules. The new 
rates went into effect on No- 
vember 14. 

The new rules provide: (1) 
A graded scale of premiums 
higher for the first $10,000 
of insurance but dropping to 
a lower level thereafter and 
replacing the old flat premium 
rate. 

2. Policies will be written 
for one year only. 

3. Rating territories have 
been split up into four instead 
of three groups. 

4, A new policy form and 
lower rates is provided for 
those assureds who agree to 
stand the first $10,000 of loss. 
This is the first time that this 
deductible provision has been 
applied to bank robbery in- 
surance. 








Urge Old Age Pension 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 29— 
The Missouri Committee for 
Old Age Security at a “vic- 
tory” luncheon held at the 
American Annex Hotel on 
November 18 decided to 
start work immediately for 
legislation to put into effect 
an old-age pension system in 
Missouri. The voters of the 
state by a very large ma- 
jority on November 8 ap- 
proved Proposition No. 1, an 
enabling act authorizing 
state legislation to provide 
for a pension system for in- 
digent aged. Dr. A. E. Bost- 
wick, chairman of the State 
Committee, presided at the 
victory luncheon. 
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Insurance the Keystone 
of the Business Arch 


Travelers Executive Discusses 
The Inter-Dependence of 
Business Enterprises 


Business as conducted to- 
day is an immensely compli- 
cated affair and success or 
failure in one line of industry 
is quickly transferred to 
others with which it comes in 
contact, it was said by Charles 
D. Calkins, assistant super- 
visor, agency field service, 
casualty lines of the Trav- 
elers Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn., speaking 
before the Board of Under- 
writers of Rochester, N. Y., 
recently. 

Discussing the important 
part which insurance plays 
in business the speaker gave 
it as his opinion that the in- 
stitution of insurance is so 
interwoven into the business 
fabric of the nation that it 
serves as the keystone of the 
arch of business relations. 

“Without insurance it 
would be impossible to carry 
on the gigantic enterprises of 
today,” said Mr. Calkins, 
“because of the various risks 
by which business is sur- 
rounded, and without it, many 
enterprises would find it im- 
possible to obtain capital, and 
many an individual or cor- 
poration after a long and 
prosperous career would find 
themselves called upon to be- 
gin again at the bottom of 
the ladder of progress be- 
cause of some catastrophe 
which had overtaken them.” 

Because insurance is an in- 
tangible thing a number of 
fallacies which have become 
prevalent in the minds of the 
public were discussed by Mr. 
Calkins. One of these, he 
said, is the belief that when 
a man pays a premium he 
does not get his money’s 
worth unless there is a loss, 
while a second fallacy is the 
assumption that insurance is 
a luxury and must be drop- 
ped from a family’s budget 
whenever the pinch of ad- 
versity is felt. 





East Bay Insurance Ex- 
change, composed of members 
of various local Boards from 
Richmond, Calif., to San 
Leandro, Calif., on the east 
side of the San Francisco Bay 
have voted to change the 
name of the organization to 
East Bay Association of In- 
surance Agents. 


Auto Liability Largest 
Casualty Line in N. Y. S. 


Superintendent's Report 
Shows Allocation of To- 
tal $751,870,453 in 
Premium Income 


for 1931 


In Part 3 of Superinten- 
dent George S. Van Schaick’s 
report to the legislature of 
the State of New York the 
allocation of casualty pre- 
miums for 1931 in the State 


is as follows: 


Auto Liability ....$216,160,269 
Co 


Warkmen’s m- 
pensation ....... 162,666,547 
Fidelity and Surety 90,154,213 


Accident and Health 83,412,507 
Auto property dam- 

age oad eee eka 73,218,597 
Liability (not auto) 62,506,914 
Burglary and theft 32,148,098 
Plate Glass ....... 11,234,781 
Boiler and machin- 

ere . 11,195,557 
Damage and colli- 

sion (not auto) 2,982,275 
Credit and all other 

classes . ; 6,190,715 


If 1931 accident and health 
premiums of life companies 
be added to those of casualty 
companies, the total accident 
and health premiums will be 
$108,822,397. 





To Protect Freight in 
Delivery 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 29— 
The Louisville & Nashville 
R. R., Louisville, has dis- 
cussed with casualty insur- 
ance men the question of 
coverage to include cargo, 
property damage, public lia- 
bility, etc., in connection with 
its announced plan of door-to- 
door delivery of less than car 
freights, wherein it will con- 
tract with truckers for this 
pick-up and delivery service 
in all towns on its lines, in- 
stead of operating its own 
trucks. However, it plans 
insurance coverage to pro- 
tect it from loss of freights, 
or damage that might occur 
while such shipments are in 
the hands of truck operating 
concerns. 





Drop Auto Liability 

JACKSON, Miss., Nov. 29— 
According to local under- 
writers, fully 50 per cent of 
the automobile owners in 
Jackson who formerly car- 
ried liability insurance have 
dropped this form of protec- 
tion. 

In many instances cancel- 
lations were ordered because 
owners felt they could no 
longer afford to carry it. 
Others abandoned their 
policies because of the ad- 
vance in rates made neces- 
sary by the large increase of 
accidents and liability claims 
submitted for adjustment. 
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Compensation Rates in 
Michigan 
LANSING, MicH., Nov. 29 
—Workmen’s compensation 
experience data are to be fur- 
nished the Michigan depart- 
ment, probably in anticipa- 
tion of another attempt to 
increase rates in this terri- 
tory, it was disclosed last 
week. Agreement to furnish 
definite information on ex- 
perience was reached at a 
conference between Commis- 
sioner Charles D. Livingston 
and James A. Beha, mana- 
ger of the National Bureau, 
and O. L. Beckwith, counsel 
for the Aetna, both of whom 
were present for the hearing 
a few weeks ago when the 
stock companies’ case for a 
proposed filing of “emergency 
rates” was unsuccessfully 
presented before the state 
anti-discrimination commis- 
sion after its rejection by 
Commissioner Charles D. 
Livingston. The earlier pro- 
posed schedule was held to be 
discriminatory in that risks 
paying an annual premium 
of $1,000 or more would have 
paid a much lower net rate 
than the smaller risks. Com- 
missioner Livingston, how- 
ever, is known to look kindly 
upon a rate increase if it is 
needed and can be worked 
out on a non-discriminatory 

basis. 





Maine Association Officers 

Henry A. Baird, of Au- 
burn, Me., was re-elected 
president of the Maine As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents 
at the annual meeting held 
last week. Other officers 
were re-elected as follows: 
Vice-presidents, Harold G. 
Braithwaite, Bridgeton, and 
Murdoch B. McKay, Houlton; 
third vice-president, Harold 
W. Bishop, Boothbay Har- 
bor; secretary-treasurer, C. 
Waldo Lovejoy, Rumford; 
member of national council, 
Ivan E. Lang, Waterville; 
executive committee, G. Co- 
ney Weston, Augusta; Joseph 
T. Cole, Kennebunk; William 
W. Palmer, Bangor; Zelma 
M. Dwinal, Camden; Robert 


M. Pennell, Portland, and 
Nathan F. Perry, Presque 
Isle. 





Changes Due 

St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 28— 
The election of a Democrat as 
governor of Missouri will 
mean many new faces in the 
state capitol and other state 
offices within a very short 
time. Some of the positions 
affected are superintendent of 
insurance and thirty em- 
ployees in the Insurance De- 
partment. 
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Canada Conference | 


On Unemployment 


Premier Bennett Calls Meet- 
ing to Consider Nation- 


Wide Plan 


OTrawa, CANADA, Nov. 28 
—Dominion and provincial 
representatives will sit 
around the council table in 
December or January to con- 
sider a nation-wide contribu- 
tion system of unemployment 
insurance, Premier R. B. 
Bennett announced in the 
House of Commons. 

“Any legislation to deal 
with social insurance must 
have the support of the 
Provincial authorities,” the 
Premier declared. “To be ef- 
fective unemployment insur- 
ance legislation would have 
to have the sanction both of 
the provincial legislatures 
and the Parliament of Can- 
ada.” 

If any scheme of unem- 
ployment insurance is 
worked out, an amendment 
to the British North America 
Act will probably be neces- 
sary when, constitutionally, 
such a system is inherently 
provincial. Any plan would 
be on a contributory basis 
with the Dominion, the prov- 
inces and the individual do- 
ing the contributing. As re- 
gards unemployment insur- 
ance Premier Bennett stated 
“This matter is one we have 
set down as being of tre- 
mendous importance to every 
part of this Dominion.” 

The President of the 
Trades and Labor Congress 
said: “The general public has 
not only been favorable to 
unemployment insurance, but 
has desired it for a number 
of years. Any obstacles that 
may exist in the B.N.A. Act, 
or any other statutes should 
be removed. A system of 
contributory insurance in 
which the contributing par- 
ties will be the state, the em- 
ployer and the employee— 
has been our policy, and we 
stand ready to cooperate 
with the authorities to the 
fullest possibile extent in or- 
der to bring it about.” 

The Premier of Ontario 
declared: “Personally I am all 
for unemployment insurance 
but it has not yet been dis- 
cussed by the Ontario gov- 
ernment. The biggest prob- 
lem before us is the matter 
of apportioning the contribu- 
tions.” 
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"Fifty-fifty" Plate 
Glass Policy Out 


Form Outlawed in Cook 
County, Illinois, By Plate 
Glass Bureau 


Sentiment against the 
writing of “fifty-fifty” plate 
glass policies on mercantile 
risks in Cook County, Illinois 
has crystallized, and the form 
will not be written there 
after December 1, it was an- 
nounced by the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Sur- 
ety Underwriters. The policy 
has long been considered an 
outlaw form and has never 
been authorized by or per- 
mitted to members of the Na- 
tional Bureau. Members of 
the Cook County Plate Glass 
Insurance Bureau which in- 
cludes members of the Na- 
tional Bureau, the Moore 
Bureau and others decided re- 
cently to abandon the form 
altogether. The coverage per- 
mitted an assured to retain 
50 per cent of the annual 
premium provided he agreed 
to pay that much in the event 
of a loss. 

Poor experience in Cook 
County has also compelled 
the companies allied with the 
National Bureau to make 
some upward revisions in 
plate glass insurance rates, 
effective December 1. These 
changes vary according to 
the size of the plate insured; 
the rate on one size being in- 
creased 38 per cent, another 
7 per cent, and another none 
at all. 





Will Urge Compulsory 
Unemployment Insurance 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 29—The 
state-wide compulsory un- 
employment insurance meas- 
ure proposed by the munic- 
ipal commission on em- 
ployment stabilization will 
be urged at the next session 
of the legislature by the 
Council of Social Agencies. 

Rabbi Edward L. Israel is 
chairman, and Dr. Broadus 
Mitchell, associate professor 
of political economy, Johns 
Hopkins University, vice- 
chairman of the commission. 
The council is made up of 
representatives of all the 
major welfare organizations 
of the city. 

Dr. Mitchell, representa- 
tive of American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, declared that the 
step proposed was but a 
small one toward the great 
problem confronting the so- 
cial workers of the state. 








Bankers Organizing 
Surety Company 


Plan to Confine Their Opera- 
tions to Banking 
Institutions 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 30—A 
group of Pennsylvania bank- 
ers are planning the organ- 
ization of a surety company, 
to be known as the Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers Surety Com- 
pany, which will write almost 
all classes of surety lines, 
confining their efforts en- 
tirely to banking institutions. 

The proposed company 
would be incorporated under 
the laws of Pennsylvania 
with a paid-in capital of $2,- 
000,000 and paid-in surplus 
of $3,000,000. 

Chess Lamberton, of 
Franklin, Pa., has been 
chosen chairman of the com- 
mittee directing the forma- 
tion of the company. He is 
president of the Lamberton 
National Bank, of Franklin. 

Other members of the com- 
mittee are: James C. Chap- 
lin, president Colonial Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh; Robert 
C. Miner, secretary Wyoming 
National Bank, Wilkes-Barre; 
C. J. Kirschner, vice-presi- 
dent and cashier Markle 
Banking and Trust Company, 
Hazleton; H. J. Crawford, 
president Oil City National 
Bank, Oil City; J. Turner 
Moore, president Berks 
County Trust Company, 
Reading, and Earl W. McGill, 
president Crawford County 
Trust Company, Meadville. 





Only Himself to Blame 


JACKSON, Miss., Nov. 28— 
If an employee does a job in 
a manner which he knows is 
likely to cause injury, he is to 
blame for any accident and 
not the company, according 
to a verdict of the Mississippi 
Supreme Court in a suit for 
workman’s compensation in- 
surance brought by an em- 
ployee of the L. & N. Railroad 
company. A decision of the 
lower court awarding dam- 
ages to the plaintiff was re- 
versed. 

The employee was tamping 
slag and doing it rapidly 
which he testified he knew 
was dangerous when a gravel 
struck him in the eye. He 
claimed he was afraid of los- 
ing his job if he took his time. 
The high court ruling de- 
clared it unfortunate that he 
should be in fear of his job 
but that he assumed the risk 
in the case regardless. 
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Occupation Hazards ‘ 
in Compensation Roles 


(Concluded from page 33) 


ing is an exhibit. showing the 
classifications of the corr.. 
sponding occupational disease, 
hazard weight in determin. 
ing the specific loading. F: ; 
the classifications included=in ° 
the list there is a basic occu. 
pational disease loading of) 


of 1 cent per unit of hazafd 9 


weight. For all other classi- 
fications 1 cent has been 
added to the rate as hereto- 
fore determined. The revised 
rates and minimum prem- 
iums it is stated become effec- 
tive on December 31 in al] 
non-regulated states. They 
are to be applied to all new 
and renwal policies issued to 
be effective on and after that 
date. 

The hazard rates begin 
with two and run to 100. In 
the highest bracket is flint or 
spar grinding; silica grind- 
ing. Silicosis is given as the 
occupational disease. Other 
very high weight hazards are ~ 
stone cutting and polishing, 
where the hazard rate is 90, 
Red or white lead manufac- 
turing, where lead poisoning 
is incident, has a rating of 72.7 
Dry battery manufacturing | 
is placed in the lowest 
brackets of hazard weight. It/ 
has a weight of 2. Lead 
poisoning is incidental to this 
work. However, there are 
batteries made without lead, 
and for such as these it is 
stated no extra premium 
charge can be made. 

The program recommended | 
is divided to meet the varif 
ous requirements of the sev-\ 
eral state compensation laws ” 
as respects occupational 
diseases. There are modifica- © 
tions, for instance, in states 
where occupational disease 
coverage is provided by the | 
State Compensation Act, or” 
by court interpretations. 
In states where occupational | 
disease coverage is not pro- 
vided by Compensation Act, 
or by court interpretations, 
there are new schedules, and 
in those states where the oc- 
cupational disease coverage is 
provided by the State Com- 
pensation Act, there are 
other modifications. In each 
of these is some slight varia- — 
tion to meet the situation. 

The Occupational Disease 
Program, as has been said, 
will go into effect in non- 
regulated states on the date 
given. Filings for regulated 
states will follow the usual 
course and await decision to 
be made. 
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